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INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY EXPANDING 


“Despite the deterioration of international politics, seasonal expansion in home 
industry is steadily gaining momentum. Employment showed an increase between 
the end of July and August and may be expected to improve further this month. 
In heavy industry, output is expanding as additional capacity comes into operation. 
The demand for steel is still rising, and remains in excess of supplies. Many 
consumers are anxious to place orders well into next year, but steel producers 
are reluctant to add to their congested order list.” Economist, Sept. 11th, 1937. 


British Industries Fixed Trusts enable investors to spread an investment over one 
hundred of the leading British Companies, selected on their past record, present 
position and future possibilities. The gross annual yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


8 /o 


In the same financial periods distributable share bonuses and 
terms added a further 3 4 per cent. to the gross annual yield. 


sold through any stockbroker or Bank 


British 
Industries 
Fixed = s Trusts 


MIDLAND BANK waters & Li attain com. Fe 


@ Full information will be found in handbook $.32 which is the basis of all 


transactions. It will be sent free on application to the Managers:— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 165, reapaaiie London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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DAILY 
(Excepting Sundays) 
10.30 a.m.—8 p.m. 

until 
Friday, Oct. 15th. 
ADMISSION 


2/- 


(including Tax) 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
OF H.M. QUEEN MARY 


Visit 
the Fourth 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ 

FAIR 


AND EXHIBITION 


In the Great Hall of 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 


Of which half will be 
given to the West- 
minster Hospital 
Building Fund and 
the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association. 




















A unique opportunity of viewing what is 
perhaps the finest collection of authentic 
antiques ever gathered together for sale under 
one roof. 
OPENING TO-DAY AT 1.0 P.M. 











































"DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 





The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called ‘Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
PROS LL ee 
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ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITA, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 











PRESIDENT—THE Mosr Hon 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, CALG Ang 
’ ‘4 












Medical Superintendent: Dantet F, Ramravut, M.A., M.D 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering Pr. 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of . 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical bacterial 2 
and pathological examinations, Private rooms with’ special aah 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous yilf RUTEeS, © 
grounds of the various branches can be provided, 8 TH the 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a g 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped wid 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Ne all 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by vee 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged im bikes 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plomktet 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surger : 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department es 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laborato: 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research, 









and 

















MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch st 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres 1 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the fai 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. ccupation therapy js 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facilit for 
occupying themsclves in farming, gardening and fruit growing, " 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrews Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery j 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of teas 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. |” 












J 
At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicraft 
such as carpentry, etc. a 









_For terms and further particulars zpply to the Medical Superitendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7. Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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| 
| IDEAL WINTER TOUR 
AND WEST INDIES 
In the Sunshine Ship 
“ ? 33 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 

| (17,707 tons) 
| 
| Liverpool 12th Jan. Plymouth 13th Jan. 
| 75 days .17 countries 20,000. miles 
| THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CG@., 
| ss LIVERPOOL, 3. 
| London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, 
| S.W.1, and Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents. 

_ IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President--THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 

K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. 
1 Charman of the Executive Committee— 
| SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
| Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of Englan 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of | 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased | 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has 80 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing | 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the | 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. | 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly c 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurers 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 

£ x ee a se 
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for SCEPTICS 


This is for sceptics; for real hard-boiled 
“ don’t-believe-there’s-any-such-thing ” gentle- 
men, in particular for those who have a stiff 
or wiry growth of beard or whisker to pester 
them in the morning’s toilet. 


It is a challenge. We utter it with emphasis. 
We say, “Sir! There is a Shaving Cream 
that you have not yet tried. It is a cream 
that is so instantly softening to the beard that 
shaving is made at. once easier, swifter, 
smoother and cleaner. Moreover, this Shaving 
Cream possesses a special skin-soothing anti- 
septic that others have not. It is sold in large 
tubes at 1s. 6d., so long-lasting witha! 
that its price renders it a most gratifying 
economy.” 


To which the sceptic will probably reply (just 
as we foresaw): ‘“ Don't-believe-there’s-any- 
such-thing-Sir.”  “ But,” we persist, “ suppos- 
ing we send you a full week’s trial tube of 
this celebrated Shaving Cream—at our expense? 
You can then decide for yourself, can’t you?” 


Well—if he won’t believe even that, perhaps 
you will try it instead. Send a postcard to 
Box 113/56, Euthymol, 

50 Beak Street, W.1, 

and a week’s free trial 

supply of Parke-Davis 

Shaving Cream will be 

posted to you. Any Chem- 

ist will supply the full- 

size tubes after the sample 

has convinced you. 
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WALL 


PATENT STOVES 


‘nuous-burning hopper-fed B.J. ESSE Anthracits 
Stove provides the cheapest and healthiest form of heating 
obtainable to-day. Writ2 for catalogue with details of new 


Hire Purchase Plan and name of your nearest Dealer, 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


LONDON: (Est. 1664. 
11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4, 8 Upper Thames St., E.C.4, 63 Conduit St., W.1 
Also at LIVERPOOL —- EDINBURGH —- GLASGOW 








There's contentment 


in every tin 





BUT- 
IT MUST BE 


Just U/s. Oz. 


READY RUBBED in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and 
| oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and I oz. Packets 
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-WAIFS « STRAYS | 


SOCIETY. 





BETTY, aged 6, a motherless little girl whese father has 

done his utmost to care for his two children, but the strain 

was toe much. He had a mental breakdown and is now 

in an asylum. Betty and her sister are now in the 
Society’s care. 


5/- WILL KEEP HER FOR ONE WEEK. 
CLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11. 
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*MOORFIELDS’ 


has ‘a world-wide reputation as an 





Ophthalmic Teaching Centre, and 
trains 














Eye Surgeons who © sub. 


sequenily set up in practice, not 
only in all parts of the British Isles, 


but throughout the Empire. 













MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 


0D CITY ROAD 
: LONDON, EC) 


MOORFIELDS HCH 
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Sill aii 


HoVIS 


to-day ‘a 


You always feel more 
active and energetic 
when you have HOVIS 


There is 
STRENGTH 
in every 


SLICE 


Best Bakers Bake ‘it 












TO AUSTRALIA 


This is not a cruise — it’s a voyage of discovery — to panoramas of 
yag' Y 


wild bushland, towering mountains, golden wheatlands, and spacious 
modern cities. And on the way, you will put in at some of the 
world’s most interesting ports — Gibraltar, Toulon, Naples, Port 
Said, Aden, Colombo..... This year Australia celebrates its |50th 
Anniversary. There are special rates, special facilities for inclusive 
tours inland. Go this Autumn and Winter in the sun! 

ROUND VOYAGE AND 150th ANNIVERSARY TICKETS 
AT REDUCED RATES. Ist Class: £155 & £165. 
Tourist: Two-berth cabin from £73.10.0. Four-berth 
.cabin from £67. 10.0. Tourist B: From £60. 


Ask for “AUSTRALIAN SCRAPBOOK.” 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson Green & Co. Ltd., 5, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. West End Offices: 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1, and I, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. Telephones: 
Mansion House 3456. Whitehall 6981. Temple Bar 22% 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


VERYTHING that has so far happened in the war in 
China is overshadowed by the Japanese air-raids on 
Nanking. At the very moment when the Japanese Foreign 
Office, with what events prove to have been the bland 
hypocrisy characteristic of communications from that source, 
was assuring the British Government that “ it is the desire 
and policy of the Japanese Government to limit as far as 
this can possibly be done the dangers to non-combatants 
resulting from the existence of hostilities in China,” the 
Japanese air-squadrons were being tuned up for their criminal 
attack ona city which could not be bombed without involving 
the death of thousands of defenceless non-combatants, both 
British and foreign. There is no question of an isolated 


; taid. Japan, chagrined possibly at her failure to wear down 


the Chinese resistance at Shanghai, and conscious of her 
inability to stand the financial strain of a long campaign, 
has determined, by recourse to any barbarity, to terrorise 
the Chinese Government into .submission. The British, 
French and American Governments have protested vigorously 
against the raids, but Japan is in no mood to take 
Active military intervention is out 


present state of Europe any European State were prepared 
to contemplate it, but Japan is highly vulnerable economically, 
and the question of whether nothing more effective than 


futile verbal protests is possible in face of brutal and 


tuthless aggression ought at least to be considered. 


* * * * 


| The Undeclared War 


The full measure of Japan’s criminality will only be appre- 
ciated when it is realised that she is carrying out her expressed 
determination to destroy the capital of China without so much 
as declaring war on China. With the paltry aerodrome episode 
at Shanghai as excuse, the greatest trade centre in China 





has been made a battle-ground, and the second largest city, 
Canton, and the capital, are being made the targets of con- 
tinuous air-raids, which are to be continued till the magnitude 
of the destruction has forced China to adopt an attitude of 
what Japan is pleased to term “ sincerity ” and other people 
describe as submission. That moment is still distant. The 
Chinese, hopelessly inferior in equipment, are resisting with 
astonishing resolution and courage in the face of immense 
losses, and—for what that may be worth—they have the 
sympathy of the whole world with them. They have pre- 
vented any Japanese advance at Shanghai, and have even 
recaptured lost ground, and if Nanking is destroyed they 
seem prepared to move the seat of administration as far west 
as Changtu. In the north they are inevitably losing ground ; 
the key town of Paotingfu is on the point of falling ; unpro- 
tected infantry cannot stand indefinitely against heavy 
artillery, tanks and aeroplanes. But the Chinese armies are 
neither destroyed nor demoralised. The so-called Red troops 
have disbanded their organisation and incorporated themselves 
in the national forces. Japan may advance further—and find 
it no easy matter either to extricate herself or to exploit the 
territory she has captured. 


«x * x * 


The Nyon Plan and Italy 

The decision of Italy, after a series of diplomatic conver- 
sations designed to enable the step to be taken without formal 
solicitation on either side, to associate herself with the 
Mediterranean patrol scheme is satisfactory. The accusations 
made against her by the Soviet Government were the reason 
given for her refusal to attend the Nyon Conference, and the 
Conference no doubt reached its conclusions more expedi- 
tiously for her absence. But her co-operation was always 
desired, and the door was deliberately left open for her if 
she decided to join in the work of the patrol. It is obviously 
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far better on all grounds that she should, and the technical 
details, which are to be discussed at a conference of experts 
next week, should not be difficult to arrange. Meanwhile 
the patrol is already in being, and a squadron of flying-boats 
from Felixstowe has reached Malta to co-operate with the 
torpedo-boat flotillas. It is a noteworthy fact that not a 
single sinking, or even an attack, has been reported since the 
Nyon decision was announced at the beginning of last week. 
There has been no question of deferring to Italy in this matter. 
On the contrary, the determination of Britain and France and 
the other Mediterranean Powers to police the highway with 
or without Italy was obviously the factor which decided Italy 
to co-operate. The alternative to some form of co-operation 
between the European Great Powers is some form of dangerous 
antagonism between rival blocs of them. 

x * * * 
Spain, Geneva and Brest 


The Spanish conflict has bulked more largely this week 
in France and at Geneva than on Spanish soil. In Spain 
itself only sporadic fighting has taken place, with no major 
movement. At the League of Nations Assembly the Spanish 
Prime Minister, Sefior Negrin, has delivered a convincing 
denunciation of the external aggression which alone protracts 
a war that would have ended long ago if it had been fought 
between Spaniards only. He alleged, moreover, that Italy 
was intending to send another hundred thousand men to 
Spain. Little that the Spanish Premier said can be contro- 
verted, but the Powers are—rightly—thinking more of the 
peace of Europe than of the peace of Spain, and that. at least 
has been preserved so far. Spain has failed to secure re-elec- 
tion to the League of Nations Council, partly owing to a 
growing dislike of the principle of semi-permanent seats— 
Turkey is also displaced, for the same reason—and partly 
owing to the opposition, from varied and abstruse motives, 
of most of the Latin-American States. On France the conflict 
has impinged in the form of a sensational attempt by insurgent 
agents to suborn the captain of a Spanish Government sub- 
marine undergoing repairs at Brest, and gain possession of 
the vessel. As a result a number of Franco agents, most 
conspicuous among them a Major Troncoso, Governor of 
Irun, have been arrested. Evidence of their complicity in 
last week’s bomb outrages in Paris is accumulating, and there 
is pretty certainly more to come yet. 

x *x * * 
American Democracy and European Dictators ° 


The notable address delivered by the President of the 
United States in Washington last Friday, took the 
form of a striking acceptance of the challenge to democracy 
presented by the totalitarian States, whether Communist or 
Fascist, and there can be little doubt that Mr. Roosevelt 
had very present to his mind the coming meeting between 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. What the outcome of 
the talks between the two dictators will be it is idle to predict, 
though there can be little doubt that the conversations will 
turn mainly on Spain and Central Europe. They will not, 
therefore, affect America directly, but Mr. Cordell Hull 
has made it clear again this week that he at least is fully 
conscious of the extent to which America’s fortunes are 
bound up with those of all the world. Both the President’s 
speech and his Secretary of State’s express sentiments which 
find a cordial echo in this and other European countries, 
and such signs of co-operation between the United States 
and European Powers as are being afforded practically in 
China, and morally in the presence of an American observer 
on the Far Eastern Advisory Committee at Geneva, are 
altogether welcome. But nothing but harm will come of 
expecting from America more than she has any intention of 
offering. From political action she will hold aloof at almost 
any cost. In the economic field, on the other hand, there is 
scope for steadily broadening agreements. The still de- 
layed Anglo-American trade treaty is the first and most 
necessary step. 





Berlin’s ** Black-out ”’ 


This week’s full-dress rehearsal of anti-raid Precaytin,.: 
at Berlin, though shortened by General Goering in defe 
to complaints from traders about interference whe 
has nevertheless been the most thorough thing of jts king 
carried through in a great capital city. It went far 
a simple “ black-out ” ; for there was a complete mona 
the movable population into gasproof shelters. Rehearsals - 
a similar object, however, are becoming a regular feature ; 
Continental cities, and we believe that the only capital a. 
major country which has not undergone any is Lan 
Considering the notorious vulnerability of Great Britain 
air attack, the supineness of Government and public alike in 
this matter is amazing. A full programme of precaution 
elaborated by the Home Office, became available at th 
beginning of the present year, and was circulated to the locyl 
authorities. But in March the question came Up whether 
the Treasury or the local authorities should pay for it, and 
if both then in what proportions. Ever since there has been 
in progress a typically English financial wrangle, which js still 
unsettled, and has hung up the entire country’s safety for 
over six months. Meantime the Home Office, at least, has 
done something. It has now some 9 million gas-masks ready 
for use by the civilian population, though 30 millions ap 
required, and the present production-rate (250,000 a week) 
needs acceterating. 
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Grand Canyon Probleims 


The exploration of the hitherto untrodden tableland x 
the summit of an isolated column in the Great Canyon in 
Colorado is already raising perplexing problems. One, 
about which the cables from America have been Curiously 
silent, is why a climb hitherto apparently regarded as imprac. 
ticable was suddenly achieved at the first attempt; the 
rope flatteringly sent for to England can hardly have been 
the decisive factor. Much more difficult to explain than tha 
is the presence of small animals, chipmunks, mice and the 
like, and the traces of others, such as deer, in a confined spac: 
where no sign of water has been discovered—though the 
mosquitoes which are harrying the explorers normally depend 
on water even more than man does. Man, too, for tha 
matter, has left traces of his occupation of Shiva’s Temple 
in the shape of arrow-heads and other flints. If these relics 
are in fact what they seem to be the assumption that the 
column has been isolated for something like 100,000 year 
will have to be drastically revised, unless—what is virtually 
incredible—it can be conceived that men of the Stone Ag, 
like their successors of 1937, found a means of scaling the 
column and making a temporary stay there. But the wireless 
installed on Shiva’s Temple has only conveyed to us so fa 
the explorers’ first cursory impression. Their true contr 
bution to scientific knowledge has not begun to be made yet 
It may well be considerable. 

























* x * x 






The Education of the African 


The report of the Commission which early this year studied 
the question of Higher Education in East Africa, published 
on Tuesday, is a document of far-reaching importance, for it 
raises, in regard to a much wider area than Uganda and 
Tanganyika the fundamental question of the nature and 
purpose of education in Africa, and the relation in tha 
connexion between the Government and the mission-schoob. 
Of the efficiency of the latter Dr. John Murray, the Principd 
of Exeter University College, formed a high opinion, and 
embodied it in a minority report, feeling that his colleagucs 
leaned unduly to the idea of “ direct” Government educe 
tion, whereas considerations of justice and efficiency favoured 
increased subsidies for the educational work the various 
missionary societies are already carrying on. So far as primaty 
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cation is concerned the majority recommends that it should 
edu hands of the missions and Native Administrations, 









tions see education is to be divided between the 
tren ‘ns and the existing Makarere College. Vocational 
Wade a wion js to be in the hands of the Government. Higher 
S kind education is to be entrusted to a new organisation, and 
eyond Makarere, which is a Government institution, kept to second- 
Of a school work. As for the purpose of education, on its 
S with ractical side its aim must be to fit pupils for what will in the 
Ure ia BF vast majority of cases be an agricultural life, but there is 
I of evident a real desire for an introduction to the wider outlook 
doo, ich contact with European culture provides. Mr. Ormsby- 
tit t Gore will find much to guide him in both reports. 
zs - ee y 
‘is Nutrition and Trade 
ether Some of the points in Mr. Bruce’s notable speech at the 
, and fF League Assembly may be found more fully developed in a 
been [memorandum placed before the Economic’Committee of the 
s stil J League by Mr. F. L. MacDougall, Economic Adviser to the 
y for Australian Government in London, and just published at 
y ha HB Geneva. Mr. MacDougall lays valuable emphasis on the 
ady HP connexion between a nutrition policy and a policy for assuring 
sare HP an expanding market for trade. He suggests a three-fold 
reek) JF approach—(1) by using the International Labour Office 
method to increase the remuneration of labour, especially at 
the bottom ; (2) by increased social services, which in effect 
widen the distribution of spending-power ; (3) by cheapening 
the retail price of food and other requirements. The memo- 
de randum calls attention to the masses of agricultural producers 
n in  Who—not only in China or India, but also in South-eastern 
ne, Europe—are miserably poor, because they cultivate by 
wy backward methods. Improved methods would increase their 
rx productivity; a better nutrition policy in the industrial 
the (countries would increase their sales; and the two together 
een Would make them far better customers for the manufactures 


that (Which the industrial countries produce. In developing natural 
the & ‘ciprocities of this sort the best hope for stabilising prosperity 
lies, But of course nationalist ideals of ‘‘ self-sufficiency ” 
the cut tight across it. 

ond * * * * 


ple fp The Treasury versus Thrift 


ics Figures given in the twenty-first annual report of the National 
the Savings Committee show that the Treasury’s persistent 
as § effort to kill investment in National Savings Certificates has 
lly & achieved a definite success. In the last financial year—a 
ge, @ period of good trade and wages—the total sums standing to 
he  thecredit of investors in the Post Office Savings Bank increased 
ss BF by £38,430,000. But so few Savings Certificates were sold 
fa & that the amount of the principal invested in that form actually 
is & declined by £1,356,296. This result will surprise nobody 
st. —& who has watched the Treasury steadily beating down the 
return to the investor in Savings Certificates, and is aware 
that, for the small investor not liable to Income Tax, their 
yield is now lower than even the pitiable interest of the Post 
Office Savings Bank. The wisdom or unwisdom of this 
course depends on how you answer certain questions. Is 


: the object of the Savings Bank and the Certificates merely to 
, get money for the State at the lowest possible rates—taking 
i advantage of the ignorance of the poor and their need for 
4 oe Mount, in order to squeeze them the hardest ? Or is it, in 


addition to helping finance the State, to encourage thrift 
and stability and property-owning among an originally 
if thriftless and propértyless proletariat? The Treasury’s 
; | Policy rests on saying “Yes” to the first question, The 
| Policy which instituted Savings Certificates twenty-one years 
_ — *80, and which in that period has made an immense contri- 
; bution to Britain’s social stability, has rested on the second. 
| We believe that the second is right, and that the nation will 

Tue the consequences if it allows the narrow outlook of the 
| Treasury to prevail. 








The Mapping of Tyneside 

Sir Kingsley Wood announced at Newcastle on Tuesday 
the-decision of the Government in regard to the reports of 
the Royal Commission on Tyneside. Broadly, the report of 
the majority is rejected, and that of the minority accepted. 
The majority, it will be remembered, recommended a remark- 
able experiment in regionalisation—the county of North- 
umberland, the county boroughs of Newcastle and Gates- 
head, and the whole congeries of industrial districts on each 
side of the Tyne, to be federated under one regional authority 
with a position and powers similar to those of the L.C.C. 
The minority preferred merely to amalgamate Newcastle, 
Gateshead, and the smaller Tyneside towns into a single 
large county borough of the ordinary type. The latter was 
the line of least resistance, and it is not surprising that the 
Government have taken it; though even here they have not 
gone beyond advising the authorities concerned to form a 
joint committee and work out a scheme. The majority plan 
had some attractive aspects, and Sir Kingsley Wood’s objec- 
tion, that none of the local authorities supported it, was by 
itself far from convincing ; it is not usual for vested interests 
to support their own supersession. Nevertheless the 
project did, perhaps, too much violence to local history and 
tradition in an area where such factors have always been 


peculiarly strong. 
* * * 


A Provocative Procession 


Scotland Yard received unqualified support in all sane 
political quarters for maintaining its ban on political proces- 
sions in the East End of London ; so it has the less justifica- 
tion for climbing down to Sir Oswald Mosley, and allowing 
him to execute a parade-march through South-East London 
instead. We gave our reasons last week for thinking that the 
right course now is to interdict political processions in any 
part of London; the legitimate purposes which they once 
served being now obsolete, while the material objections to 
them are immensely greater than they used to be. A Home 
Secretary with a clearer head and stouter courage than Sit 
Samual Hoare can now pretend to would undoubtedly have 
acted in that sense. The London Labour Party has issued to 
its members an exhortation to stay away. This is a counsel 
of perfection—too perfect to be followed by those most in 
need of it. The Bermondsey Labour Party has probably 
made a more practical contribution to peace by summoning 
its followers to a monster counter-demonstration along a 
different route. But the risks ought never to have been run ; 
and if disturbance results nothing will excuse the Home 
Secretary. The streets are meant for transit not for political 


demonstrations. 
* * * * 


British Prisons: A ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Enquiry 

The official visit of the Home Secretary to a number of 
English prisons, the prospect of early legislation bearing 
on prison conditions and the recent publication of a number 
of books on the subject by ex-prisoners and others, emphasises 
the importance of an impartial and objective survey of 
British prisons as they are. Such a survey has just been 
undertaken, at the instance of The Spectator, by Major 
Lawrence Athill, whose name is already familiar to regular 
readers of this journal. Major Athill has in the past six 
weeks visited a number of prisons of different types in 
England and Scotland, starting with no 4 priori views regarding 
prison conditions, and instructed, so far as The Spectator 
is concerned, simply to present things as they are, praising 
without whitewashing and criticising without damning. 
The conclusions he has reached are based on many con- 
versations with convicts and ex-convicts as well as with 
officials, and take full account of all recent books of import- 
ance on the British prison system. The first of the series 
of articles in which the survey is presented will appear in 
The Spectator next week. 
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MR. EDEN’S FIGHT FOR PEACE 


0 speech delivered by Mr. Eden at Geneva on 
Monday covered a wide field and inspired many 
reflections—one perhaps more than any other, on the 
immensity of the responsibility resting on the shoulders 
of the British Foreign Secretary at this time. “ One 
pledge.” said Mr. Eden, “I can unequivocally give to 
this Assembly—that the Government I represent will 
spare no endeavour to prevent war from engulfing 
Europe.” It is a task bafflingly and menacingly for- 
midable. Ali Europe and Asia today, to use the common 
and apt simile, is like an open powder-magazine, and a 
chance spark anywhere, in Spain, in China, in Central 
Europe, may bring death, disaster and misery to millions, 
and an end to the civilisation we are struggling to 
preserve. 


Great Britain is not the only country intent on peace. 
France cares for it no less passionately, Germany and 
less certainly Italy want peace, if they can have also 
certain things that may or may not be compatible with 
it. And while the dictatorship countries, which by their 
nature must live dramatically, match grandiloquent 
language with defiant acts, such as must make war all 
but inevitable if they were responded to in kind, the 
democracies to which peace is of the very essence of 
their being must perpetually so conduct negotiations as 
to avoid exacerbation and yet sacrifice nothing that it is 
essential to defend. Their methods must differ with 
circumstances. The Non-Intervention Committee is a 
dam against the unchecked play of rivalries whose clash 
would spread war from a country to a continent ; 
the Nyon agreement was a bold and swift decision made 
in face of a crisis that brooked neither vacillation nor 
delay. The first has averted a general war, the second 
bids fair to end conditions that would have made war 
inevitable. In the shaping of both instruments the 
British Foreign Secretary has played a leading part. 
In either case he can count not merely on the support 
but on the gratitude and appreciation of the great mass 
of his countrymen. He may or may not in the ultimate 
result achieve final success. He has most unquestionably 
deserved it. 


The course of foreign policy in the past twelve months 
having been plain for everyone to see, Mr. Eden’s speech 
contained no surprises, nor even anything specifically 
new. It was a sober, restrained, and in some passages 
an admonitory, survey of a profoundly disturbing 
situation. The Foreign Secretary was addressing the 
Assembly of the League of Nations knowing, as all his 
hearers knew, that the League was powerless to fulfil 
its destiny while four Great Powers are dissociated from 
it, and that three at least of the four are implacably 
resolved on dissociation. He knew, as all his hearers 
knew, that the Spanish war would be over in a month 
if the Powers which have pledged themselves not to 
intervene should suddenly decide to honour their word. 
He knew, as all his hearers knew, that Japan had initiated 
and was prosecuting with all her forces a campaign of 
aggression and outrage with which League States were 
impotent to interfere effectively, or even to interfere 
ineffectively without tempting every lawless State in 
Europe to profit by their entanglement. 

It was facts of that character which led the Foreign 
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case of 
Secretary to declare, unanswerably, that “ so f as fe taken. A 
lective action is concerned we must take accoun, fodings | 
the extent to which co-operation is forthcomjne's. materials 
those States, whether members of the League a from dep 
whose aid is known to be indispensable.” Thy 4. I gre una! 
not mean that the principle of collective action jg unable to 
temporarily abandoned. On the contrary. At Nye encouragl 
fortnight ago a situation was faced in which it Was foul 22. Anglo 
that co-operation was forthcoming from sufficient Stats American 
to make collective action effective in that given ins sising the 
Collective action was accordingly decided on, and evens 20" hope t 
thing that has happened since has justified the deciso,fme the Vet ' 


To apply the terms of the League of Nations Covengy 
in a spirit of blind legalism, regardless of the contig 


‘such a course might precipitate, would be Satisfying 


the emotions and remove all necessity for mental efi, 
The Foreign Secretary, and the Ministers of ty 
countries who are toiling with him at Geneva, » 
grappling with the far harder task of keeping 4 
principles of the League alive and its machiney 
being, and of preserving peace and justice in 
world in the face of nations which respect oj 
strength. 


In such a situation the defenders of peace and justig 
must themselves be strong, and Mr. Eden emphasise 
with marked effect both the progress achieved in Grz 
Britain’s rearmament programme and the viry 
unanimity of the support accorded to it in the county, 
explaining that it was required by the necessity ¢ 
defending both Britain and the Commonwealth and fx 
the fulfilment of international obligations. The dj 
charge of the latter task must be subject to the conditig 
already mentioned, that collective action can be take 
only when there is reasonable ground (as at Nyon) ft 
believing it will be effective, and the maintenance? 
national armaments even for such a purpose can k 
justified only if the countries concerned are prepani 
as Mr. Eden specifically declared that Great Britain ws 
to join at any moment in an international agreement ft 
the reduction and limitation of armaments. Th 
humanity should be living under a régime in which tk 
best safeguard of peace for a Great Power is to bes 
strong that no one will lightly venture to attack it, a 
for a small State to accept the patronage and protectin 
of one of the Great Power group, is profound) 
humiliating, profoundly depressing and profound) 
alarming. All that can be hoped for in such a casts 
to surmount each crisis as it arises and meanwhile 
relieve by any means possible the international stras 
and stresses and thus gradually to set the fabric of pat 
on foundations less precarious. 
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There is at this moment more hope of effecting ti 
in the economic field than in the political. Funé 
mentally the two are indistinguishable, for it is 
fanatical nationalisms current today which lie at the me 
of the cry for a self-sufficiency that can be maintains 
or so its accredited exponents hold, only through & 
notorious apparatus of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions a! 
exchange restrictions, and it is these in tum & 
create the hardships and enmities out of which 
arise. Mr. Eden was able to show that this coult} 
(though it is by no means blameless) was at least among 
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. and he met the complaint of certain States 

shat they cannot get access to raw materials by offering, 
act to rather elaborate reservations, to discuss any 
- Colonial restrictions to which exception may be 
on Actually that amounts to little, in view of the 
“oc of the League’s special committee on raw 
gaterials that only 3 per cent. of such materials come 
from dependent colonies, and that if European States 
o buy these it is only because they are 
is eee unable to pay for them. More promising and more 
“i, eqcouraging was his reference to the importance of 
be pe o-American trade agreement, and since the 
+ Sta American Secretary of State was simultaneously empha- 
the same point in Boston, there seems some ground 


a a that the long-drawn negotiations are near bearing 


the very necessary fruit. 
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“70 one who examines the evidence can doubt that, 

actually, the use of torture is more widespread 
today than it was half a century ago; the evil is not 
ery af estinct, but is growing.” So says a report issued by 
n thie the Howard League, in words as arresting as they are 
- nif incontrovertible. They refer not to torture as a form 
‘Bj of punishment, but to torture used for the purpose of 
extorting confessions or evidence. This has always 
been its most shocking use, and, despite the reaction 
towards it, is not yet openly defended by any civilised 
country. 

Much earlier, of course, it was. When Beccaria 
published his famous treatise On Crimes and Punishments 
in 1764, there were, it is said, only three European 
States in which prisoners and important witnesses 
at criminal trials were not examined under torture; 
they were England, Sweden and Prussia. Elsewhere 
the system was more or less taken for granted. It is 
the glory of Beccaria that he altered that state of mind, 
and caused to be recognised throughout Europe what 
had hitherto been little seen outside the three named 
countries, v7z., that evidence wrung by torture is worth- 
less, and that the process of wringing it is a monstrous 
wrong, since a large proportion of its victims must 
§ innocent persons. 

These propositions may seem nearly self-evident. 
But they will always tend to be ignored by such servants 
of the State as are primarily concerned not to do justice 
but to secure convictions—a concern which used in 
many countries to be that of the judges, and must always 
ad in any country remain, in varying degrees, that of 
the police. The main difference between eighteenth- 
century and twentieth-century torture is that, whereas 
eat the former was ordered by the judges and carried out 
openly during the trial, the latter originates usually 
with the police and is carried out secretly beforehand 
to obtain evidence for use when the trial comes on. 
The point has a certain bearing on methods of com- 
bating the danger. The sooner a prisoner, when 
once he has been arrested, can be removed from the 
custody of the police authority into that of a prison 
authority which has no direct interest in his conviction, 
the less likelihood there is of “third degree” or any 
‘milarly-motived torture; unless (which would argue 
@ much rarer and more backward state of things) a 
judge himself desires it. 
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Other steps in the same field are possible. Closer 
contact between the Oslo low-tariff group and this 
country could with advantage be established, and the 
far-reaching plan, which Australian delegates at Geneva 
have been largely responsible for framing, for increasing 
agricultural production, and therefore the purchasing 
power of agriculturists the world over, by raising 
nutrition standards in all countries deserves further 
study in a resolute and constructive spirit. Hunger 
inevitably breeds discontent, and discontent revolution 
and war. To banish hunger is therefore to take one 
step towards banishing war. Along those lines some- 
thing of value may be done, till more heroic steps are 
possible, to realise Mr. Eden’s threefold purpose of 
combating the fear of war, the fear of impoverishment 
and the fear of social disintegration. 


TORTURE BEFORE TRIAL 


The Howard League, therefore, has approached the 
problem by sending out a world-wide questionnaire. 
It was designed to elicit from each country its 
practice on certain points. Who has the custody 
of prisoners between arrest and trial? What rules 
are there, if any, to limit the interrogation of prisoners 
by police? And how long may a prisoner be kept 
untried ? Each of the three questions has been sub- 
divided into two—({1) for the period after a prisoner has 
been arrested and before he is brought before an examining 
magistrate or other judicial authority, (2) during the 
preliminary investigation by the magistrate or authority 
in question. The replies printed form a long, though 
not complete, list. They show that during the first 
period nearly all countries leave the ‘custody of prisoners 
to the police, together with certain powers of inter- 
rogation ; but the maximum length of the period (which 
in Great Britain is 24 hours) differs greatly in different 
countries, and so do the limits (or absence of limit) 
on police questioning. The second period shows a 
still greater range of variation. In some countries 
(e.g., Great Britain) the prisoner is no longer in police 
custody ; in others (e.g., Germany) he may be; and 
the extent to which the police have access to him and 
can subject him to interrogation varies from absolute 
prohibition in some to practically unlimited powers 
in others, 


These data the Howard League is putting before 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. They are 
exceedingly interesting, and the League might well 
carry the matter further. There is, however, a limit 
to the value of formal questionnaire answers. As an 
example, one may notice that on paper here the practice 
in Italy looks very enlightened, while that in Germany 
is obviously most backward. Is there really all that 
difference, one wonders, between the lot of prisoners 
under Fascism and under Nazidom? The truth is 
that in matters of this kind difference arises not merely 
from forms and methods, but from ideas. The reaction 
which the Howard League deplores is, in Europe at all 
events (and perhaps also in America, though in a different 
way), ideological. The questionnaire added an inquiry 
about the procedure “in cases where the arrested 
person is not brought before any judicial authority.” 
Very naturally no illuminating replies were vouchsafed, 
but here is one of the principal keys. If you have 
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revolutions like those in Russia, Italy or Germany, and 
the victorious side arrests and punishes thousands of 
persons by a non-judicial inquisition, the barbarous 
methods of that inquisition are bound to have a de- 
humanising influence over the entire field of criminal 
justice. That may not be the sole explanation of the 
savage phenomena, which the Howard League records 
and deplores, but it is almost certainly the principal 
one. 

The dictatorship of a revolutionary minority obliged 
to maintain its ground by force can afford to stick at 
no cruelties for the purpose. The Howard League 
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observes that, “ where methods of torture are 
connexion with political offences, a new elemen, 
extreme bitterness is added to. the struggle of part 
which tends to poison international relations also,” 
is true, and well said; but how can men listen 
metaphorically speaking, are ruling with ropes to 
their necks? Their final care must always be to ens 

that nobody can pull the ropes. And to Secure ti 
end the practice of torture is only one, and ng th 
worst, of many odious but wonted means yhx 
they may not choose to confess abroad, but they 

care their own public shall make no mistake abou, 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE impending publication of a version of the Bible printed 
as an ordinary book, with no verse or chapter divisions 
and the length of paragraphs determined, as in any historical or 
other work, by their contents, is of literary rather than reli- 
gious interest. Not a dozen people, it is safe to say, will 
forsake the English Bible of 1611 for the new version. Not 
more than a handful have forsaken it even for the more accurate 
renderings of the revisers of the ’eighties, or for the scholarly 
and dignified translations of Weymouth and Moffat. But 
merely to print the Bible in an unfamiliar form is calculated 
to have the salutary effect of prompting reflection as to what 
the Bible is. Under the once prevailing (and still I suppose 
occasionally prevailing) belief in verbal inspiration every- 
thing was simple. Today the Higher Criticism, once held so 
dangerous, has lost its terrors. Truth is recognised as some- 
thing greater than inherited traditions, however sacred 
through association. And the New Testament in particular 
loses neither in truth nor in impressiveness when it is viewed, 
as it must be, as a picture faithfully representing as a whole 
what it seeks to represent, not as a photograph precisely 
accurate in every smallest detail. Whether individual words 
spoken in Aramaic, passed from mouth to mouth, recorded 
ultimately years after in Greek, copied from the original 
at several removes by fallible scribes, are accurately and 
adequately represented by the English in which we read 
them is not a question by which any man’s faith need stand or 
fall—or be shaken. 
*x * * x 
Some of the new Prince Consort letters which the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung is publishing have a marked political 
interest. It is ironic enough in the light of later events to find 
in 1852, when the reaction against 1848 was in full swing 
and even French democracy had just succumbed to Louis 
Napoleon, the Prince writing to Prince Wilhelm of Prussia 
(afterwards Emperor Wilhelm I) to caution him against 
going back upon the rights granted to the Prussian Parliament 
in 1848. The Prince’s reference to his adopted country 
sounds strangely up-to-date 85 years later : ae 


“* We are now the only representatives of liberal and constitutional 
institutions in Europe, and must expect the most complete hatred 
from the side of the reactionary Governments. They have sometimes 
a dark inkling that the example of England will prevail in the end.” 
In the sentence which I italicise may not he probe the secret 
of the peculiar antipathy felt by so many leading Germans 
for English institutions, from Bismarck to Goebbels ? Has 
there not always been a lurking fear in it ? 

*x 7 7 x 


A reader of this column who on the suggestion made here 
a fortnight ago went to see The First Legion makes an interest- 
ing, though I think only partially just, comment. The crux 
of the play is whether the apparently miraculous recovery of 
a brother in the Jesuit community house is in fact a miracle. 
The brother who is commissioned to go to Rome and argue 
that it is, and on the strength of it seek canonisation for the 
original founder of the house, has learned from the doctor 
that it was no miracle at all—but learned it under the seal of 


the confessional, so that it cannot be divulged. The commey 
is the familiar 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


But there was no general intent to deceive. The Fathy 
Rector, and all the community except the one brother j 
whom the doctor told the facts (he would tell them to 10 on 
else), believed firmly in the miracle. The problem for 
playgoer is to decide how the play should end. The auth 
has obviously created an interesting situation and found y 
way of dealing with it. So he simply introduces a py 
miracle to prove the old one genuine—a despairing expedien, 
x *« *« * 


While on plays, a word regarding Mr. Priestley’s Time ay 
the Conways. It is certain to run for months, so many readey 
of this column will see it. And many will be left wonderig 
whether it owes its extraordinary effect (apart from th 
remarkably high quality of the acting) to singularly skilfy 
stagecraft, or to something much more. Mr. Priestley hy 
been reading Dunne’s Experiment with Time, and anothe 
“time ” play by him is having its first night as I write. By 
there is, in fact, nothing very experimental about showing tk 
Conway family in Act I with their hopes and ambitions i 
1919, and in Act II with their disillusionments in 19y, 
When in Act III you switch back to 1919 again and see th 
family with new eyes in the light of your knowledge ¢ 
what life has in store for them, you are witnessing an unusul 
and effective stage-device. But is that all? I confess mys 
doubtful whether it is. Kay, the central character, when 
see her again in Act III, has foreshadowings which we knor 
from Act II will be realised. But are they part of her characte 
and of the nature of things ? Is she for a moment getting tk 
better of time ? Or did Mr. Priestley simply put the word 
there ? A nice question, which anyone who sees the plays 
as competent to answer as I am. 

* * * * 

Some of us can remember the bitterness caused duny 
the 1900 election, held in the middle of the Boer War, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s telegram to a Conservative car 
didate, running “a vote given to the Liberals is a vote sl 
to the Boers.” Mr. Chamberlain stoutly maintained that k 
never wrote that, and his original text, when turned up 
the Post Office, was found to read “a vote given to tk 
Liberals is a vote gained to the Boers.” So Mr. Gates, 
Manchester postal official, interviewed by the Manchaia 
Guardian ; but my own recollection is that the message 4 
published ran: ‘A vote given to the Liberals is a Wt 
given [not sold] to the Boers.” 

*« * * * 

A polyglot acquaintance of mine, finding a young India 
in circumstances of some misfortune in London this wet 
accosted him in Hindustani. The answer came politely bi 
firmly in English: “Sir, I have taken a vow not to spd 
my native language till my country has gained her freedom 
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Europe. 







NOt the EMOCRACY along the Danube is fighting a defensive 

Whi pattle. Of the six Danubian countries Czechoslovakia 
CY take ne retains a democratic system ; Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
Ut, alo 





svia, Rumania, Bulgaria and their Balkan neighbour Greece 
rave dictatorships of various kinds. The 75,000,000 people 
of Danubian and Balkan Europe seem mainly democrats at 
heart. Exclusion from all share in affairs irks them. They 
gill love parliament, parties, a free Press, with all their faults. 





MMe They have lost these things, as power has been seized by 
solute men determined not to yield it. But dictatorship 
tys not won the hearts of the people, as in Germany or Italy. 
Dictatorship can only carry the masses when it pursues an 

Fathy fi idea of great popular appeal—in Italy the idea of the Italian 

her i Empire, in Germany the idea of recouping the losses of the 

NO oF World War and uniting all Germans in an even greater Reich. 

ir thf Among the Danubian and Balkan countries the masses have 

authy only in Hungary given anything like heartfelt support to 
nd mi dictatorship, which they identify with territorial hopes. 

tN The ultimate decision—back to or away from democracy— 

en will largely depend on events elsewhere. The interests and 


intrigues of Great Powers meet and clash in Danubian Europe ; 
and the might of the great martial dictatorships is a thing that 
every small State politician, continually pre-occupied with 
the problem of keeping his little country intact in a major 
Furopean conflict, must consider in every calculation. Seen 
kil IF fom the Danube, Europe is a bone of contention between 
Y hes HF the martial Fascist group, Rome-Berlin, strong and resolute ; 
Othe and the Western Democratic group, Paris-London, weaker 
Bul and undecided. The prowess of the martial Fascist Powers 
Sth i makes a deep impression. It strengthens Fascist movements, 
Is it insignificant in themselves, in other countries, and these 
1937. movements—the Roumanian Iron Guard, the Yugoslav Zbor, 
> tt Professor Tzankoff’s Bulgarian National Socialists, the several 
¢ (Hungarian Fascist Groups—receive financial and other 
isu HF support from the parent-countries of Fascism. 


rel Simultaneously, the weakness of the great Democratic 


‘WB Powers, the fiasco of League action under British leadership 
t against Italy in the Abyssinian episode, the tragicomedy 
*, of non-intervention, go to weaken the forces of democracy 
tee in these countries. A Vienna paper recently wrote: “ The 


Western Powers display an almost incomprehensible indiffer- 
5H ence to acts of provocation, from whatever quarter. It 
seems as if England, France and the United States will put 
up with anything, as if the trouble-makers had an inex- 
haustible draft on the patience of these Powers.” This 
comment is typical of democratic thought in Danubian and 
Balkan Europe, which is depressed by the apparent impotence 
of the great democracies. 


Good examples of the direct influence of events elsewhere 
on the domestic affairs of Balkan States are offered by Greece 
and Bulgaria, which both established dictatorships by methods 
savishly copied from the National Socialist victory in Ger- 
many. In Bulgaria officers broke into King Boris’s palace, 
forced him to abolish Parliament, parties and free Press, and 
erected a dictatorship on the National Socialist model. They 
opened a Propaganda Ministry in the empty Parliament, 
ff Posted laudatory placards about “ the new Bulgaria ” on the 
.@ “amcars, and a year later gave up the government as a bad 
i >. Now King Boris rules, but what has been destroyed 


tee 6 Se E'S a we 


F ‘mains destroyed. The people have no voice in affairs, 

censorship stifles all discussion, Bulgaria is a smooth political 
; Seensward with a placard “‘ Everything in this garden is 
lovely,” 





DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE: U1. THE CENTRE 


This is the second of a short series. of articles on the prospects of democracy iit 
Next week’s article will deal with the outlook in Holland and Belgium 











Vienna. 


In Greece King George, newly restored and pledged to 
the Constitution, gave General Metaxas, a soldier with about 
six Royalist deputies behind him, dictatorial powers when 
party politicians failed to form a coalition. The important 
part played by the Reichstag Fire in Germany was in Greece 
taken by an alleged impending Communist rising at Salonica, 
from which Greece was duly “saved.” ‘“ Marxist ” books 
were publicly burnt, well-organised rejoicings honoured the 
first birthday of “the new Greece,” and the régime was 
generally stage-managed by somebody clearly working from 
a primer of the German National Socialist revolution. 

The direct Italian influence was seen in the erection of 
the Austrian dictatorship; the sanguinary suppression of 
the Austrian working-class movement was prompted by 
Italy, angered by the action of Austrian Socialist workmen 
who had made public the illegal consignment of Italian arms 
to Hungary. 

The Bulgarian and Greek dictatorships are new, and time 
must pass before the powerful latent democratic forces in 
these countries begin to make themselves felt again, if ever. 
Austria is the catspaw of Germany and Italy, and her domestic 
development will be dictated by these two Powers, not by 
her own people. In Hungary and Yugoslavia the dictator- 
ships are much older and democratic counter-movements 
are gaining momentum. But for events in Greater Europe, 
and their influence, dictatorship in one of these countries 
would be likely soon to break down. 


Hungary was the first defeated country to throw off the 
régime set up, in the collapse of the Central Powers, by 
war-weary populations, and to restore power to the former 
ruling classes. Since then Hungary has been ruled by a 
Regent and by a Parliament returned by elections manipu- 
lated to ensure an overwhelming majority for the Government 
Party, representing land-owners, aristocracy, big business, the 
powerful bureaucracy. In time, however, political control 
and censorship relaxed and much open criticism made its 
way into Parliament and Press. After the death of General 
Goémbés, father of the idea of the chain of European martial 
dictatorships, the proposal to hold genuine elections—a long- 
standing political joke—was taken up, and the Government 
announced that it would introduce an Electoral Reform Bill. 
subject to such safeguards as an extension of the Regent’s 
veto-right and an Upper House with braking power. 

Presumably completely free elections will not be held, 
for this would mean the surrender of their position by the 
present firmly-entrenched ruling class and the loss of many 
jobs. Nothing ever changes in Hungary, they say, and such 
a change as this is inconceivable. But even the prospect of 
some modification, of a Parliament rather more representative 
of the country, greatly alarmed many of the Government’s 
supporters, and at the same time produced feverish activity, 
directed against all reforms in the direction of democracy, 
among several Fascist movements having close associations 
with Germany. Any attempt to hold genuine elections 
would apparently find a large proportisn of the Government’s 
own followers in the ranks of the Fascist Putschists, and 
developments in Hungary may be worth watching this 
autumn. 

Yugoslavia is experiencing the difficulties that beset a 
country when the dictator disappears. Yugoslavia, though 
overwhelmingly democratic at heart, accepted King Alex- 
ander’s dictatorship. The man who had made little Serbia 
into great Yugoslavia must know best, people thought. After 
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his murder power passed to Prince Regent Paul, hardly 
known to the public, and his Prime Minister, M. Stoyadino- 
vitch, a successful business: man. They undertook to liqui- 
date the King’s dictatorship, but actually no single law has 
been modified. An artificial Parliament exists, all free 
discussion is prohibited, the people have no voice in affairs. 
Wide uneasiness prevails about foreign policy, there is fierce 
opposition to the Government’s treaty with the Vatican, 
the Croat demand for self-government remains unanswered— 
and as long as this problem remains unsolved dictatorship 
has not justified itself. Yugoslavia has had long enough— 
nine years—to try out dictatorship, and has found that it 
solves no problems. The latent forces of democracy seem to 
be rallying, and a most interesting situation is taking shape. 
In Rumania King Carol rules in person. He entrusts the 
conduct of elections alternatively to two great parties, which 
thus automatically acquire the majority desirable for four 
years of office. Censorship. is strict, but the Rumanian 
system could be modified in the direction of fuller parliamen- 
tary government or of completer dictatorship, according to 
the turn of events in Europe. The main, and most convin- 





cing, argument in justification of all the dictators 
semi-dictatorships is the menace of war in Europe and 
are unlikely to be modified much as long as this danger ty 
imminent. Te 
Thus Czechoslovakia is the last democratic Outpost, yy 
the rise of the martial dictatorships this democracy toe 
been modified. In frontier districts, for instance, the re 
tary authorities can override the civil in most things, 
theless, substantial features of a democratic System 5 ty 
Genuine elections produce a parliament representatiye af 
races, classes and interests—Czechs, Slovaks and 
Catholics, Socialists, Farmers and Communists, That th 
elections are genuine is shown by the fact that the 
Hitlerist, pro-German and anti-Czechoslovak Henlein he 
is the second biggest party in Parliament. That Public gi, 
cussion is largely free is shown by the fact that the Heghs 
Party, in its campaign against the Government for 
discrimination against Germans, is able even to quote Crrchy, 
slovak newspapers. The Government may be, :an( ; 
vigorously criticised in the Press by its opponents of all sha 
All the normal characteristics of democracy exist there, — 





THE IRISH INVASION 


By L. T. FLEMING 


UNDAY evening at the Marble Arch provides one of 
the most curious sights in London, and one of the 
most significant. On that night, the meeting-place for 
cranks becomes something more; it is the meeting-place 
for the Irish exiles. They stand around the Hyde Park 
orators talking among themselves in the soft accents of 
Munster or Connaught; young men and women who are 
in London, but assuredly are not yet of London. Their 
faces still have the glow that comes from farm-work, and 
their whole appearance—the heavy boots, the cap tilted askew, 
and the peculiar Irish walk that is half slouch and half swagger 
—belongs more to a fair-day at Clonakilty than to the West 
End. 


There have always been Irishmen in England, but there 
are grounds for thinking that the last few years have witnessed 
a totally new development. The Marble Arch Irishmen 
are significant because they are part of an invasion such 
as England has not known before. 


In order to appreciate the volume and possible results 
of this invasion, one must consider the trend of Irish emigra- 
tion during the last hundred years; for that factor rules 
everything. Within a few years of the Famine, emigration 
had become a firmly established habit in Ireland. Year 
after year the population fell—emigration amounted to 
as much as 597,325 in one decade and never was less than 
a quarter of a million in any ten years—and this fall continued 
for some time after the Free State was established. Between 
1924 and 1929 the volume of emigration varied between 
24,000 and 30,000 a year, and, as always, nearly the whole 
of it went to the United States. 


After the Wall Street crash, the whole situation changed. 
America would take no more emigrants from any country, 
and within a few years the Irish outflow had been checked 
completely. It was not until the Free State census figures 
were published last summer that the truth appeared—Irish 
emigration had not been checked, as had been hoped, but 
had merely been diverted. The population had fallen in 
spite of all the American restrictions, and the fall could be 
explained only on the theory that Irishmen were now going 
to Great Britain. In fact, the figures for sea traffic between 
the two countries show that Great Britain’s net “ gain” 
from the Free State rose from 7,919 in 1932 to 12,362 in 
1934, and to 28,966 last year, not counting the number 
of Irishmen who may have crossed the border between the 


Free State and Northern Ireland before embarking fy 
Scotland. 

This is a new situation—it suggests that for the funr 
this country will be called upon to receive roughly the san 
amount of Irish emigration as formerly was received }y 
America—and it is bound to intensify problems which exiy 
already with regard to Irish immigrants. 

In the first place, there is the problem of a minority whic 
refuses to be absorbed. Liverpool, to which one will har 
to refer more than once as a guide in these matters, hy 
had plenty of experience already of this problem. Th 
city, for several generations, has been a centre for Inj 
emigration, and it has found that the Irish do not by ay 
means become Liverpudlians. The Irish element compute 
at 200,000 or about a quarter of the city’s total population, 
has formed into a compact “colony” which, while nev 
forgetting that it is Irish, is ready enough to take parti 
English affairs. Its political influence is very mark 
Although the former “Irish Party ” in the City Cound 
has been dissolved for some years past, the Irish elemen 
now dominates the Labour Party to such an extent, that, s 
The Times pointed out in an article on the subject last yeu, 
“the administration of the city may pass to a party th 
majority of whom have not truly been absorbed into the loc! 
life.’ In other words, Liverpool may possibly be muti 
by the Irish. 

In the meantime, Liverpool has faced other Irish problem, 
and is still facing them. As long ago as 1931, the Universit 
of Liverpool’s ‘“‘ Social Survey of Merseyside” noted thi 
57 per cent. of the Irish immigrants came from the manu 
labouring class, and that this accounted for the remarkabk 
proportion of unemployment to be found among then 
Here, as elsewhere, is to be found the result of the Ins 
peasant’s illusion that all streets outside Ireland are part 
with gold. Actually, he had been very nearly right in tk 
case of America. In the old days of emigration, Amend 
offered unlimited chances even to the unskilled laboutt, 
but unskilled labour has not been at a premium in Englat! 
for some time past. The farm-boy continues to emigtt, 
but almost immediately he finds himself qualifying for rele. 
Liverpool’s bill for public assistance amounts to abou 
£20,000 a week, and (to quote The Times again) an analyst 
of three recent years shows that 87 per cent. of this amout 
went to the Liverpool Irish. 

This problem is deplored in Ireland no less than in Englan, 
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and already the virtual certainty of unemployment is being 
‘sed by the Irish priests and others as a powerful argument 
used t emigration. But the political problem—not to speak 
the religious and cultural problems that arise from it— 
of t as important. Liverpool, admittedly, is an extreme 
. sage: moment, for her immigrants are part of a compact 
e rowing minority that already wields considerable power. 
kop new tide of immigration is almost bound to make other 
iverpools. 
a oon Britain as a whole, the situation should not 
te without, interest. Thirty thousand immigrants a year 
hich is the present figure for this country, and still is a 
deal less than the average annual emigration from 
Ireland to America in the old days) may not seem a very 
impressive total in a nation whose population amounts to 
over forty millions. But the population of Great Britain 
is due fora fall, there is no reason to think that Irish immigra- 
tion will do anything but increase, and the figures from 
Liverpool and Glasgow prove that the Irish immigrant 
heeds at a far higher rate than does the native Englishman 
or Scotsman. In Scotland, for example, a decrease in the total 
population is going hand in hand with a marked increase 
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in the Irish Roman Catholic population—the latter grew 
from 327,329 in 1881 to well over 600,000 in 1932, while 
from 1913-14 the increase of 28.6 per cent. in Roman Catholic 
school attendances coincided with a drop in attendances 
at all other schools. 


The reasons for the new flood of emigration are various. 
In the first place, emigration undoubtedly has become a habit 
in Ireland. It always has been the custom for the young and 
energetic to go abroad, and if they are baulked in one 
direction they will turn to another. In the second place, it 
is probably true that Mr. de Valera’s schemes for social reform, 
wide as they have been, have not been able to cope with the 
needs of the working classes in the Free State. Moreover, 
the political complexion of the country seems to have nothing 
to do with the question, and there is no reason to think that 
even a violently republican Ireland would mean a stoppage of 
emigration to England. Into those points, however, it is 
not the purpose of this article to explore. The really suggestive 
point is that the population of this country is now about 
to decline, and that the Irishman is coming here in numbers 
which, in the United States, converted him into a national 
force in less than fifty years. 


SHEEP OR STAGS? 


By GEORGE BLAKE 


ng N the first Sunday of April last, a mile or two above the 
fies hotel in Glen Affric, I stopped the car to watch the 
vial largest herd of red deer I have ever seen or am ever likely 
ved brie (9 88 again, There were several hundreds of them, five at 
hesigie and they were of all ages and both sexes. They covered 
| many actes of hillside from the edge of the road to the skyline. 
., ME The nearest were less than a hundred yards away, and they 
Wi did not stir as the party descended from the vehicle with 
be cameras and cries of delight. All wore a faintly comic air 
bby of gentle optimism on their faces. One felt that a palmful 
Me of corn held out would bring several monarchs of the glen 
fon trotting to beg like dogs. 
put It was indeed hunger that held them there, beautifully 
ation, MOtionless, for we discovered ourselves to be standing 
nevi by the bin from which they are hand-fed in hard weather. 
Dat it One rattle on the lid of that bin, and we should have had 
warkei @ falf the red deer in Inverness-shire upon us, optimistic and 
‘ouni™ ‘mstful. And it was strange to reflect that these docile 
lemen  ‘teatures were of the species that is laboriously, theatrically 
hat,» tked in autumn by riflemen willing to pay for the pleasure 
t yeu, ft a Tate which may be modestly computed at £50 a head. 
y the Your sportsman, to be sure, is interested only in the stags, 


e loci 4 he must seek them at a period when the antlered male is 
ruki™ ‘stemely wary and given to roaming the high tops. In 
that sense stalking is by far a less ignoble business than 
the slaughter from butts of the driven grouse. Yet this 


Dlems, Nile 7 
proliferation of deer we had seen was a direct product of the 


ersity / 

1 them Porting system that makes quite a gallant song about the 
anu “Mess and warincss of the stag. 

tka = The red deer is becoming a serious nuisance in Scotland. 
then. He is increasing yearly in numbers, in range, and in boldness. 


Inst He is invading the sheep. pastures, being a dainty feeder, 
pave aid he has even taken to raiding arable lands. One Perth- 
n tk shire shecp-farmer has bitterly said that Scotland from 

Amulree to the Atlantic is now one vast deer forest. More 


pure’, ad more deer—fewer and fewer men: such is the track 


plant of the vicious circle largely traced by the sporting system, 
grat, 0 itself largely a social fashion. 
a No informed person would think of denying the familiar 


agumeat that there are large tracts of Scotland which are 
ftonly for deer. The Blackface Sheep Breeders’ Association 
admits as much. What it cannot abide is the neglect of 
the recognised deer forests, the disrepair of fencing, the 


alyss 
pout 






failure to drain moorlands and burn heather, and all the other 
little defaults of absentee landlordism that send the hungry 
deer a-roaming so far that sheep are almost literally butchered 
to make an alien holiday. That the grievance of the sheep- 
farmers is only too well-founded was handsomely recognised 
by a Commission which, sitting in 1918, was fully repre- 
sentative of landowning interests. It was again admitted 
at a series of meetings convened in 1929 at the instance of 
the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. No action 
was taken on the report of the 1919 Commission. The 
Bill proposed as a result of the inquiries ten years later has 
not even been drafted as yet. In June this year the Blackface 
Sheep Breeders’ Association addressed an almost despairing 
letter to the Secretary of State for Scotland and to Scottish 
Members of Parliament. And then silence. 


There is much prejudiced nonsense talked about the 
sporting system and the sins of the shooting tenant, but 
it is difficult to resist the conclysion that the latter, innocently 
enough, is the enemy of agriculture and the agent of depopu- 
lation. It is perfectly true that the glens, the only fertile 
areas on the western seaboard, were cleared for sheep long 
before it became the fashion to kill grouse from a given date 
in August. It is equally true that there was a large tendency 
on the part of the Highlander to desert the hard countryside 
for the town for reasons mainly industrial—and educational. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that the sporting system takes 
advantage of this group of circumstances to stabilise the 
unproductiveness of the Highlands and even to turn them 
into a sterile enclave for the rich and the privileged. 


Searching for a culprit, the aggrieved Scot would unhesi- 
tatingly brand the native landowner rather than the Shooting 
Tenant. It may be crudely put that to take {500 a month 
for the shooting season is much easier than to fight for 
agriculture on grudging soil. There are in the Highlands, 
one fears, very few landowners who care very deeply in their 
hearts for the people on their estates. So, if the sovereignty 
of the estate is leased to a solid man from the City (whether 
of London or New York) the lessee is still more indifferent 
to local circumstances and is, very naturally, bent on having 
for his good money that supreme privilege of sovereignty, 
privacy. 

This is a factor that most commentators on the subject 
ignore. It is, in my view, paramount. A cottar with a lot of 
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squalling children is a nuisance and a blot on the Highland 
landscape. If a farm cannot be run without philoprogenitive 
men, then one does without a farm. For gamekeepers, 
gardeners, and such you preferably engage men who are 
single or childless. A fairly common act of depopulation 
is to abolish the village inn, thus cutting at the very heart 
of the communal life. Or you can use your influence with the 
County Council to keep the local roads in a bad way, so 
that the intrusive tourist will keep away. 

There is no lack of evidence on all these points and more. 
A big part of Scotland is in the hands of privilege. It is, 
unfortunately, rather influential privilege. 


Yet one feels, rather than knows, that the system is rapidly 
decaying of its own innate sterility. This has been a good 
season for letting, but it has been disappointing to tenants so 
far as grouse are concerned. One cannot help noticing that 
the generality of people are much less gloriously thrilled by 
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accounts and pictures of shooting parties than they 

be. The broad-bottomed morning papers of Scot 

Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald, devote noticeabh 
space to moorland exploits in bird-killing than they dig; 
another age. (We are much more interested in What . 
crofters of Inverness-shire think of the County Agee 

for assessing their dwelling-houses apart from their * 
cultural lands and, in many cases, denying them the benefn 
of derating.) There seems to be more realism in the " 
Perhaps a battue of driven grouse doesn’t seem quite s funn 
and glorious after one has read the story of Guernica, 


That the sporting system in Scotland must ultimate) 
collapse is certain. But it is not quite so certain that Cite 
Nationalist Scotland or the Westminster Parliament know, 
what should: be done next. Whomsoever the next moye may 
lie with has a good deal of hard thinking to do about thes 
Highlands, the most bleakly depressed area in Great Britain, 


THE ELIMINATION OF PAIN 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is probably true that pain is the most dreaded of all 
physical experiences and that, for most people, the fear 

of it is considerably greater than their fear of death. The 
problem of its existence has produced libraries of theological 
and philosophical argument. It has never ceased to occupy 
the attention of Medicine, and might even very arguably 
be described as its raison d’étre; and yet, in spite of all 
that has been said and done, the sum of our exact knowledge 
about it remains surprisingly small. Not even the most 
experienced of observers can tell precisely either the degree 
or quality of the pain suffered by another or the extent to 
which these have been marked, modified or created by such 
attendant emotions as terror, rage, or despair. There are 
also quite demonstrably, although exact measurement is 
never likely to be possible, great individual divergencies— 
even amongst normal human beings of the same race—in 
their basic sensitiveness to pain, even when allowance has 
been made for such factors as stoicism, pride or unselfishness. 
There are almost certainly equally wide differences, in this 
respect of basic sensitiveness, between race and race, between 
the uncultured and the cultured, between the sane and the 
insane—differences which strongly suggest that an increased 
sensibility to pain is part of the price of physical aristocracy. 
It is also within the experience of all that pain is largely 
dependent upon attention. In the excitement of a battle, a 
game, or even an intellectual controversy, a wound, bruise 
or organic lesion that would normally be agonising may be 
scarcely noticed ; and there would appear to be substantial 
evidence that pain can be temporarily abolished by hypnosis. 


In other words, and apart from the testimony of corporal 
accident and experiment, pain in the last analysis—at any 
rate as regards the higher creation—would appear to be 
cerebral. But of its actual bodily mechanism, its centre 
(if any) in the brain itself, and its subsidiary nerve channels, 
very little indeed is certainly known. Probably the most 
commonly held theory has been that pain is the result of 
over-stimulation of any sensory nerve-ending; that too 
much light, as it were, too much sound, too much heat, cold, 
or touch inevitably, at some point, produces pain. But 
recent observations of the special sense-mechanisms* have 
tended to throw doubt upon this, as have the ingenious— 
not to say heroic—experiments of Professor Waterston of 
St. Andrews on the pain mechanism of the skin, which 
have seemed to indicate that the nerves of tactile sense are 
not themselves pain carriers. It is a field of research, in 
which Henry Head has been one of the classical pioneers, 
and it still awaits a great deal more work. But it would seem 
at least possible that pain is in fact itself a special sense, as 


individual as the senses of touch, taste or smell, and With 
its own particular nervous apparatus of receptors, channels, 
and cerebral registration. 


Whatever its mechanism, however, and the Varying degrees 
in which human beings may be equipped to suffer or endup 
it, its reality remains, however that reality may be inte. 
preted ; and from the biological and medical point of view 
its value cannot be overlooked. It is the compelling 
announcement to the young or primitive being that such 
and such a course is dangerous, that fire must not be playej 
with. And when it is severe enough—the result of som 
grossér disobedience or accidental departure from the way 
of life—it may produce results, or enforce limitations ¢f 
activity, that are the beneficent first requisites for eventul 
cure. Medically, its importance for diagnostic purposes s 
too obvious to need emphasis. But in respect of pain asa 
whole there has undoubtedly been a very considerable 
change of attitude on the part of Medicine during the lat 
century. 


Pain is no longer regarded, for instance, as having in itself 
any therapeutic value or of being the tonic that it was onc 
supposed to be—an argument that was seriously put forwari 
by the medical opponents to anaesthesia less than a hundred 
years ago. And there has probably been no single advance 
in Medicine greater in itself and in its indirect consequences 
than the abolition of pain from the operating theatre. It 
has not only made possible life-saving treatment, previously 
undreamed of, but it has incidentally permitted the examini- 
tion of living tissues and elucidation of vital processes to an 
extent never before possible. Indeed, when pain has 
fulfilled its purpose in suggesting or abolishing a diagnosis, 
it is now generally recognised that its physical disadvantages 
heavily outweigh any possible merits—that freedom from 
pain rather than its permission is much more likely to lead 
to recovery, a point to be borne in mind, perhaps, by those 
who may be in doubt how far the endurance of pail 
is a personal duty. 


It is true that there may be certain conditions—types, for 
example, of local superficial inflammation—when it is wistt 
to delay measures of surgical relief even at the price of 4 
longer period of suffering ; and in the treatment of various 
limb injuries, the endurance of some pain and discomfort 
may be necessary to secure the maximum possible of futur 
efficiency. In normal labour, too—although alleviation by 
light anaesthesia at the right moments is entirely beneficial- 
some endurance, at any rate in the earlier stages, is usually 
probably advisable in the interests of natural musculit 
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malignant growths, to sever the nerves of the region in 
which they are lodged with immediate relief to the patient ; 
and there are few, if any, cases of incurable disease, producing 





iency But, with these provisos, pain has been medically 
pe til from any empire of value that it may have enjoyed ; 
4 almost every yeat has seen some addition to the medical 
an 










did iy 4 surgical measures by which it can be relieved. It has actual severe pain, for which there is not now some suitable 

at th en possible, for instance, in the case of certain incurable anodyne to secure a peaceful issue for the sufferer. 
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te AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 

funny ; 

’ By MICHAEL LANGLEY 

nately AST May the fate of the Paris Exhibition was in the lap hand-embroidered Slavonic blouses; effendi types from 

ithe of the gods ; by the end of June a potential monster Algeria and Tunisia; Belgian miners in blue boiler suits and 

DOW HE showed itself to be shaping well. Then in July the corners red scarves. An unending ebb and flow of bewildered 

ty HE came off, the world took notice and much more would have humanity edging round the guardian huissiers, pushing into 

these teen said in the British Press had not our own pavilion been _ pavilions already overcrowded, breaking into twos and threes 

Ita, HE. inadequate. Today there is no gainsaying the success of to stare blindly at charts, statistics, maps and graphs, and 
the exhibition. From the first blush of dawn uniil the last nosing aimlessly round the critical solitary who stops to 
hattery of fireworks has blazed over the Pont d’Iéna every- sketch an exhibit or to scan the notebooks kept by some 
thing is couleur de rose along the banks of the Seine. countries for comments and suggestions. 

At thirty-one gates the turnstiles have admitted close on In the terraced Japanese pavilion I found two Mont- 
twenty million visitors, sometimes 350,000 in a day. Pro- parnasse artists skimming one of these books. ‘“* Cet érable 
rincials continue to pour into Paris. Europeans of all nations, est coquette et il plait 4 une canadienne,” one visitor had written 

wig profiting by reduced fares and the carte de légitimation, have of a dwarf maple. Her comment took higher marks than : 
nck, Ut pep into the business of hotels, shops and taxis. And “J think your trees are wonderful,” scrawled in a round 
"IE teneath the Eiffel Tower, which dominates this exhibition feminine hand, but fell short of the apt observation of one 
as it dominated that of 1889, the peoples of all countries rub critic. Everything, he found, was “ merveilleux, mais il 
Tees HH shoulders, some crossing to the other side of the Champ de manque quelques japonnais. C’est a supposer qwils sont tous 
lure # Mars to do a round of Bulgaria, Haiti, Australia, and Iraq, gy front.” 
ter- ing back towards the Rumanian restaurant, wher 7 : . a P ‘ 
tt HF some pushing back tc Z —— Yet no hint of the warlike spirit mars the décor of this 
lew fF Danube sturgeon is to be had, or to the Anglo-Saxon “ But- ais mcd 
; ie age ; pavilion. Seventy-year-old junipers and cedars that have 
ing tery” with its Scotch salmon and its forty-five franc table : 2 : 
u ea p P 7 rape grown only eighteen inches during a crescendo of Japanese 
Uh HB @hite meal. “ Oh! Lala! Mangez a la maison,’ I heard * ; : 
rl Te iii. cesitnlin oi clea Tnaadl ok die otlees a development adorn an elegant boudoir and a tea salon in 
a Pe we ” aie a — which traditional taste is modified by honourable modern 
i. — ci? adit ; simplicity. The eye wanders over a carpet of natural silk, 
‘ Her observation left me wondering if it was made in the stumbles at a violet-coloured telephone and slips away over 
' same critical frame of mind that characterises the French the prevailing sheen of lacquer. It looks in vain for almond 
“1 attitude towards the rising cost of living, or if there was not blossom and rusticity. That iS left to Iraq. ae Hanging 
i an undercurrent of satisfaction that there should be English gardens and Babylonian glamour that set one off in pursuit 
} . . eae i ss = ° Rb a 
be people in Paris actually unable to survive the day unfortified of more wonders, questing from the Palace of the Soviets 
. by an entrecéte flown that morning from Smithfield. One to the Pont Alexandre III quartier, where democracy has 
thing was certain, only at an international exhibition repre- been given a leg up and is bravely feeling its way into the 
sentative of regions of such widely differing conceptions of gir. 
the organisation of society as, for instance, the Principali , , 
8 by — i ae incipality Opposite an enormous glass palace of Aeronautics, a rounded 
¢ — of Monaco, the Kingdom of Italy and the Ukrainian Republic . arr 7 . 
; ae a stream-lined building snuffing at the future in the close 
i could prices gambol with indifference both to the laws of supply _.:. - 45 . " 
nae vicinity of the Quai d’Orsay, is the parachute tower. It 
dd #F and demand and of State capitalism. : . 
plea ; stands in the centre of an attractions park and, under 
‘ Hungarian Tokay at Sixpence a glass and fresh caviar apparently safe conditions, has given many the thrill of making 
: sandwiches for the same price from a buffet near the Russian q real descent. I paid my seven francs, was taken in a lift 
| pavilion provide commercial publicity in good taste; chou- to a height almost exactly that of the Nelson Column, fitted 
! croute Zarnte is popular with the multitude at roughly one shil- with shoulder and leg straps and led to the edge of a narrow 
ling a dish ; tea is less so in the Italian restaurant where the « platform. Far below lay the “ Kingdom of Lilliput,” an 
charge is ten francs a pot. But there is the widest variety, enclosed area inhabited by a community of dwarf residents— 








that is the great thing, variety for the mind no less than the 
palate—a mosaic too involved to elucidate, but which in 
patches is to be found reflected in the crowd. 

The Yorkshireman is there, not, so he says, that he goes as 
atule to exhibitions. ‘‘ The wife finds them too tiring.” It is 
all his daughter’s idea, though he is “ ready to admit there’s 
something to be seen in this one.” And then, from some- 
where along the Thames Valley, there is the family party exam- 
ining outboard engines, model craft and Esquimaux kayaks in 
the yachting section. They express regret at the absence of 
the two youngest who would surely be thrilled by such a 
show and would certainly have been brought had it been 
realised that behind the Canadian pavilion was a centre for 
minding children. 

Czechoslovaks, their heads short-cropped ; Polish scouts 
looking very military in long khaki cloaks; middle-aged 
blondes, possibly Scandinavian but just as likely from Buchar- 
‘st; men in white cloth caps, men in berets, women wearing 





shop-keepers, gendarmes, even a tiny mayor. Two distant 
swing boats curvetted like the limbs of a high-kicking 
automaton performing its frenzied act within easy hearing 
of three tormented motor-cycle engines racing round the 
Wall of Death. One looked for roundabouts, but saw only 
a great revolving wheel with aeroplanes attached to the 
tips of a score of spokes, each of them describing circles in 
space. 


It was clear that the organisers had aimed at inculcating 
airmindedness. But here were several more waiting to 
make the parachute jump. I steeled myself to walk the plank, 
and in a moment was sailing earthwards, pleasantly aware 
that this was not nearly so bad as had seemed likely in antici- 
pation. I descended quite gently into a world of slow-moving 


crowds, the interested and the apathetic, the sceptical and 
the gullible, the amused and the bemused wandering on a 
more familiar plane of switchbacks, enchanted rivers, dancing 
Countless attractions of this order 


girls and doped lions. 
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obtruded defiantly as one strolled back to-the- cluster of 
turreted brasseries in an old-world square where tumbling 
boys took it turn about with amateur dancers to hold the 
central stage. 

In the exhibition as a whole there is, though, no central 
stage, unless it be the broad Pont d’Iéna, dominated at its 


four corners by the Pavilions of Great Britain and Belgium, - 


the U.S.S.R. and Germany. Responding to the egoist in 








FUNERALIZING 





man, to a spirit which says “ wherever I am there jg 
centre of things,” each separate pavilion imposes 
visitor a personality of its own. “ Nous avons une te 


et nous sommes une force,” insists Portugal from the py; 









a photographic summary of industrial and wand 
activities. And that is the mildest of political boasts ty 






exhibition of arts, crafts and sciences which 
cover every possible aspect of modern life. 





appears ty 










By HARRIET G. BROWN 


N the Southern Highlands, an area of about 112,000 square 
miles lying in the southern part of the United States 
of America, live a people who have been spoken of as “ our 
contemporary amcestors,” because, marooned in the 
mountains, practically cut off from the outside world, they 
still live much as their relatives did in Elizabethan days. 
Their ancestors, Scotch and Scotch-Irish, an intelligent 
and courageous people, brought with them sterling convictions 
and character, strong likes and dislikes, and a deep emotional 
spirit. 
From what has been written of the mountain moonshine, 
a stranger might suppose that every mountaineer owned a 
still. This is not true. One who has lived among them for 
many years asserts that there are no more moonshiners in 
the Highlands than there are burglars in the cities of any 
country. But, doubtless, every cabin has a little moonshine, 
for, as one man said: “ Let any thing go wrong with the 
family, fever, or snake-bite, and we can’t git a doctor up 
hyer less’n three days or a week ; and then it costs scans’lous. 
The only medicines we-uns has is yerbs, which can’t be 
drunk without a leetle grain of whiskey.” The favourite 
household remedies are made from boneset, camomile, 
sassafras, and pennyroyal. 


Many of the mountain doctors are men of good sense, but 
who have had little or no training. When, a few years ago, 
a study was made of one county, it was found that there was 
only one physician to 2,744 persons. With no telephone 
service, and with roads rough, and at times impassable, 
it is often not possible to get a physician when one is urgently 
needed. When an operation is necessary, the patient must 
be taken to the nearest hospital. A rude stretcher is made, 
the patient placed upon it, and sixteen men, in relays, carry 
the sick person over the mountains, and down to the doctor. 
Because of the steep and narrow trails, this may take from 
two to four days, and, if the case is urgent, one may not 
wait upon the weather. 


The custom of funeralizing, brought about by their 
isolation, is peculiar to the Southern Highlanders. Ministers 
are few and scattered and may visit the more remote places 
only once in a number of years; so it is rarely possible to 
obtain a preacher when there is a death in a family. When 
anyone dies, he is buried promptly with no ceremony what- 
ever. No one who has seen a burial in the mountains will 
soon forget the stern-faced men bearing the crude coffin, 
which they have fashioned with their own hands, along the 
narrow, winding trail through the lonely forest, followed 
by relatives and friends, on nag after nag. The women 
wear black dresses and black sunbonnets. 


The desolate burying-ground, on a lonely hill-top, is 
indescribably pathetic. The few graves are roughly fenced 
from the forest, and over some, to protect them from wandering 
and rooting animals, are low latticed houses, painted blue and 
white. Over some of the oldest ones are low log cabins, 
perhaps a foot in height. The procession winds up to the 
hill-top, singing as it goes. There is a beauty and 


impressiveness of deep feeling in the singing. 


“Oh come, come with me to the old churchyard, 
I well know the way thro’ the soft green sward.” 


Or perhaps one voice will sing : 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every care, 
And wipe my weeping eyes,” 


then the chorus will be taken up by all : 
“Been a long time trav’ling here below, 
Been a long time trav’ling away from my home, 
Been a long time trav’ling here below, 
To lay this body down.” 

A funeralizing is only a deferred memorial Servig, 
delayed, of necessity, until a preacher can be procured 
Usually the funeralizing takes place as soon as conditiog 
make it convenient. But perhaps, before the mea 
pittance for paying the preacher is saved up, several membey 
of the family, or near-kin, have died and one service dox 
for all. In the early autumn when the weather js 200d, 
the roads fit for travel, and the water in the creeks is at jt 
lowest, it is “ norrated round ” that at a certain burying. 
ground there will be a funeralizing. 

A few years ago I attended a three-days’ funeralizing 
The services began about nine in the morning and wit 
an intermission for dinner lasted until about two hou 
before sundown. Under the shade of an old maple tre, 
a rude platform had been erected, and seats made by restiny 
long planks on short, upright pieces of logs. Twice dunn 
the day a plank, too crowded with sitters, gave way. Whik 
a couple of men repaired the damage, the preacher took: 
drink of water, and then the service proceeded. Not even 
a child smiled. It was too common an occurrence. 

The preachers, a few of the nearest kin of those for whon 
the services were held, and several men and women who kd 
the singing, sat on the platform. There was a small portable 
organ brought from a schoolhouse. At each end of th 
platform was a bucket of water with a long gourd dipper. 
To this the children, and the adults, went often, for th 
day was warm. After drinking each one carefully pouri 
back into the pail any drops which were left in the gourl. 
The water was precious, for it had been brought from: 
spring over a mile away. The men sat on the right and 

»the women on the left. The kinsfolk had the front seats. 

The service began with prayer, during which all knel. 
The preacher felt constrained to give the Lord much advic 
as to whom he should bless, the ground was hard, and it 
seemed as if the prayer would never end. There were: 
number of preachers, and each took a text selected by th 
departed. In case of sudden death, the text is chosen by 
the family. A man may preach as long as he wishes. lt 
took one preacher twenty minutes, by my watch, to gt 
really started, or “limbered up.” The sermons wert 
delivered in monotone. One preacher specialised 
detailed horrors of the Judgement, another painted sent: 
mental pictures of a harp-playing heaven. 

Several sermons were preached for each person. Whe 
three very long ones had been given for one man, I felt tht 
he had received his full share of the funeralizing. It ws 
weary work sitting so long on the hard benches, which hal 
no backs. Now and then, when I glanced at the tiny cabits 
of old weathered logs, each sheltering a baby’s grave, mY 
heart ached for the pioneer mothers who had laid thet 
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and for the fathers who had built those cabins, 
beasts might dig up the little bodies. The 
tched in billows, ridge after ridge, and seemed 
the distance, making one feel as if they went 


babies there, 
fearing wild 
mountains Str 
to melt away 10 
on for ever. 

Among those for whom this funeralizing was held was a 
woman who had died eight years before, her husband who 
had been dead for six years, an old man who had died 
fifteen years before, and a woman who had been dead for 
twenty years. Cases have been known when the “ preach- 
ing” did not take place for thirty, or even seventy-five 
yeat’, but these were unusual. 


Long delays sometimes lead to rather embarrassing situa- 
tions, as, for instance, when a " preaching ” is for a wife 
Jong dead, and, in the noon intermission, the preacher 
marries the second wife and baptises her baby. Such 
situations cause no comment, for all understand that the 
couple were married as soon as they could get a preacher. 
Courting, in the mountains, is a serious affair. When a 
gitl accepts the attentions of a young man, she is practically 
his “woman” and may not even smile upon another. 
When she has been married three months, she is thereafter 
his “old woman,” though she may be barely sixteen. 


There is one thing to be said for funeralizings ; time has 
healed the acute pain, and the bereaved can listen attentively 
and gather what crumbs of comfort they may from the 
words of the preacher. 


The shadows on the hillside were growing long, the sun 
was almost ready to drop behind the nearest ridge, when 
we sang : 

“Will the waters be chilly ? 
Oh, chilly, be chilly ? 
Will the waters be chilly ? 
When I am called to die?” 


Quietly we followed the winding trail down to the road. 
The three-days’ funeralizing was over. 


THE BROKEN KALEIDOSCOPE 


NOTHING stays so long that it 

May not in an instant flit. 

Quench the candle, gone are all 
The wavering shadows on the wall. 
Watch now, Sweet, your image here 
In this water, calm and fair : 

Clear round eye and dark brown hair. 
See, I fling a pebble in, 

What distortions now begin ! 
Refluent ripples sweep and sway, 
Chasing all your charms away. 


Now, imagine a strange glass 
Which, at look, gave back, alas, 
Nothing but a crystal wall, 

And else, no hint of you at all: 
No rose on cheek, no red on lip, 
No trace of beauty’s workmanship. 
That, my dear, for me and you, 
Precisely is what life might do— 
Might, I say. Oh, then how swect 
Is it by this stream to sit, 

And in its molten mirror see 

All that is now reality: 

The interlacing boughs, the sun’s 
Tiny host of flickering moons, 
That rainbow kingfisher, and these 
Demure, minute anemones, 
Cherubim, in heaven’s blue, 
weaning their wizard faces too— 
Lost in delight at seeing you. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


ERMANS making a spectacle are an impressive sight. 

There is no doubt at all about that. If anyone did doubt 
it the best cure for his scepticism would be to end a holiday, 
as I did, with a coupie of days at the Nuremberg rally. Of 
the political aspects of it I have nothing to say. That would 
not be a marginal but a major comment. But no one could 
see Germany at Nuremberg, and bits of Germany outside 
Nuremberg, without acquiring a variety of diverse impressions. 
And some of them, I «hink, are worth setting down. 


Only superlatives can describe the magnitude and pomp 
of the national Party Rally. It costs Germany more than 
the Coronation cost us and it has to happen every year on 
an even larger scale. This year the participants numbered 
over a million, including the spectators. The delegations 
from every local branch of the S.A. and the S.S. and the 
Hitler Jugend numbered about 200,000, nearly all of whom 
had to have an extra week’s holiday with pay in order to 
attend. And that costs somethi-g. The combined camps 
around the city occupied a mighty area one and a half times 
the size of Nuremberg itself,—and Nuremberg is no village; 
it has 600,000 inhabitants. 


Every major display, whether by day or night, was a 
triumph of spectacular art. It was also a solemn ritual, 
mystical, religious and pagan, with Adolf Hitler as the high 
priest. The architecture of the two main arenas was in 
keeping. They are vast open-air temples, specially built 
for these ceremonies and each holding upwards of half a 
million worshippers. The microphone transmitted the spoken 
word better than the acoustics of any cathedral. ‘“ These 
great occasions,” said the Nazi Press, “ are our true German 
Gottesdienst.” 


Contrasted with the political excesses (like the blatant 
display of the anti-Jewish Stiirmer), and the wasteful 
junketings at Nuremberg is the solid achievement of the 
Hitler Jugend, the Arbeitsdienst and the Kraft durch Freude 
(Strength through Joy). Here, in my opinion, we have 
something to learn. A movement which is doing for six 
million boys and girls under 18 what our Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides Associations do for a small fraction of British 
Youth is worthy of respect. We must agree that the injection 
of political ideas is an undesirable extra. Yet, physically and 
morally, German children are the better for the new training. 
That is the universal opinion. 


The compulsory six months’ labour service for young men 
is not quite in our line. The young women of Germany 
are now to have a similar service, and that would suit us 
even less. Moreover the cost is tremendous. It is equivalent 
to another million on the dole. Yet there are the good 
results, obvious to anyone not blinded by prejudice. The 
young men start life on a higher plane of bodily fitness and 
class distinctions are temporarily forgotten. The sense of 
social duty, self-sacrifice and what I can only call “ pietas ” 
that now prevails among the younger Germans is beyond 
anything we now bav. in Britain. 


But this is not a final ;1zdgement ; indeed it is all very difficult. 
The Labour Service and the two years of military duty make 
terrible inroads into German labour supply. And workers 
are badly wanted, both skilled and unskilled. What is per- 
haps worse for the country is that the Nazis have so discour- 
aged academic education in the high schools and universities, 
that they are already crying cut for trained engineers and 
chemists. A newspaper was allowed to complain that a short- 
ate of 10,000 of these key men existed already ; what was 
to become of Géring’s Four Years Plan? Moreover, there 
is a serious lack of qualified teachers. So, after all, the Totali- 
tarian State cannot have it bo*r ways. Conflicting policies 
and muddle are, I believe, just as prevalent in Germany today 
as ever they were in our democratic England. 
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MANCHURIA: AFTER SIX YEARS 


By RALPH MORTON 


WHEN Japan occupied Moukden on September 18th, 1931, 
she could rely on the ignorance of public opinion in Europe 
regarding the Far East and on the preoccupation of European 
governments in their own economic affairs. The Lytton 
Commission, if it did nothing else, made public opinion in 
Europe aware of the real meaning of the action of Japan, 
but preoccupation with their own affairs has throughout these 
six years prevented other countries from taking any great 
interest in Manchuria. It is easy now to recognise the Moukden 
incident as the spark that set in flame the conflagration that 
would destroy the League of Nations. But Europe, while 
realising the fatal consequences of caution, has come to regard 
Manchukuo as an accomplished fact and has treated it partly 
as a side-issue which can be disregarded among the press of 
greater issues and partly as a joke. 

But the fate of Manchuria can never be quite a side-issue, 
nor is it certain that the State of Manchukuo can be regarded 
as an accomplished fact, if by that we mean that its future 
is to continue along the lines of the present. And to regard 
the new State as a kind of hoax is dangerous. It offers a 
problem which lack of recognition by most other countries 
by no means solves. For the inconvenience to Japan of not 
gaining the recognition of Manchukuo by other powers is 
certainly offset by the gain in irresponsibility. Japan knows 
well how to attain her ends in Manchuria while asserting her 
irresponsibility for the actions of the friendly but independent 
State of Manchukuo. 

Japan has certainly not found her task so easy as she had 
hoped, nor the benefits so great as she had expected. At a 
tremendous cost she has regained for the South Manchuria 
Railway domination of railway communications; she has 
procured for a large number of her surplus population a means 
of livelihood ; and she has gained a monopolised market for 
her goods. What counts for more, she has gained control of 
a vast territory, and has saved it from possible Soviet influence, 
and now holds a position from which she dominates North 
China and Mongolia. 

But how far have the face of the country and the life of the 
people changed? The most obvious development is in 
the increase and improvement of communications and in the 
new buildings and greatly increased Japanese population of 
some of the larger towns. The railway system has been 
unified, extended and modernised. Motor roads, built by 
forced labour, extend all over the country. They are built 
too slightly to last long, but will probably scon be macadamised 
and are primarily for military purposes. Air service between 
the main towns is also well developed. The cities are becoming 
more and more Japanese, but though the Japanese on giving 
up extraterritorial rights gained among other benefits the right 
to own land anywhere not many are to be found in the country 
places. The currency has also been unified and nickel takes 
the place of the old smali notes. 

The common people make use of these amenities gladly and 
even rather proudly, but with no sense of gain. Security of life 
and property is no better, and the standard of living has not 
improved. Japanese efficiency has dealt, as foreign efficiency 
is liable anywhere to deal, with the externals of living alone. 
The streets are cleaner, there is some attempt at public health, 
and dogs and bicycles must be registered. To the people 
such efficiency is a matter of irritation and of suspicion. They 
give more serious thought to the large tracts of land which are 
now abandoned. For in many parts for fear of bandits the 
Japanese have forced the peasants to destroy their houses and 
to live in towns far from their fields. In some of the more 
settled places their land has been given to Koreans. In place 
of the former annual immigration from China, as many as are 
free to do sotry to go back. The wealthy have ali gone. Now the 
poorest are going, and those who are concerned for the educa- 
tion of their children. The new roads which are proving the 
greatest blessing by providing easy communication are not 
weicomed because their great width—r00 feet for the main 
roads—takes a huge proportion of the small field of a peasant 
and there is no compensation. Everything seems to justify 
their greatest fear, that their land will be taken from them. 
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The Chinese inhabitant of Manchukuo finds the Present dy 
for himself. He sees the future darker for his children 
sees the best jobs going increasingly to Japanese. For lack 
a job he keeps his children at school as long as he can ie 
finds that the door of the school is not opening any Wide 
There has always been a strong desire for education in Mon. 
churia, and the proportion of illiterates has been fairly |g, 
Each village managed to have a school of sorts. Now th, 
Japanese have raised the standard of efficiency in the schoo 
and the effect has been to close a great many schools which Wer 
certainly not up to standard but which were doing Very seh 
work in the villages. The Japanese ideal is to make what 
there are efficient in the work of turning out the kind of Citizes 
they want. Many primary schools have been closed and 
secondary education is now restricted to four years, Grea 
attention is paid to sport and physical training and to manu 
work. In many schools the pupils do all the cleaning. 
this line of physical and manual education the schools show a 
great improvement. But the authorities would see in physica! 
training the only outlet for the pupils’ vitality. Intellecty 
education is carefully standardised and curtailed. Readj i 
discouraged and discussion forbidden. The text-books ay 
few and inadequate and, of course, propagandist, and th 
teachers are forbidden to give any instruction outside them 
More time is always devoted to the study of Japanese than p 
the study of the pupils’ own language. English is taught onh 
in boys’ secondary schools and there only for two hours a wee. 
In opposition to the ideal of sex equality in Chinese education 
and in line with Japanese practice, intellectual education js 
even more severely curtailed in girls’ schoo’s. In the futur 
it will be practically impossible for a boy and certainly impossibk 
for a girl from Manchuria to pass the entrance examination 
into a Chinese college. 

The Japanese claimed that they occupied Manchuria tp 
liberate the people. It was not pure pretence. The Japanes 
believed it. Their disillusionment is part of the price puii 
for Empire. It has bred in the minds of the officials a sys.’ 
picion of the thoughts of all the Chinese in Manchuria. Th 
suspicion is equated with the fear of Communism. Ané 
so, especially in the last two years, they have given grea 
attention to different types of ‘‘ dangerous thinking ” and to 
all kinds of societies and groups. No meeting of any sor 
can be held without notice being given and notice must bk 
given of any visitor in a house. Thousands have suffered 
imprisonment and torture. For the method is as much on 
of intimidation as of investigation. This has induced in 
the minds of all the Chinese inhabitants a fear and suspicion 
of all Japanese action which it is very difficult for the altruism 
of well-intentioned Japanese to overcome. 

It is inevitable that Korea should be taken as the model 
for Manchukuo. The Japanese Government certainly seems 
to be following the lines laid down in Korea. The peopl 
are apt to look at Korea as the picture of their future. But 
there is one great difference which makes the future hard 
to foretell. When Korea was subjugated Korea was los. 
And the Koreans knew it. They are filled with an over 
whelming feeling of despair, combined on the part of some 
with the hopeless desire for desperate action. And s0 assa- 
sination has been common. Manchuria has been conquered 
but there is still China. Despair is always tempered by th 
knowledge that China is still near, a refuge and a possible 
source of help. So the Chinese in Manchuria do not look 
to themselves for help. Any help that may come must come 
from some change in the relations of China and Japan. S 
there are few attempts at assassination, a tremendous eagerness 
for news of China and the appearance of a ready acquiescentt. 

It is not difficult to see that the fighting in Shanghai ant 
North China will have serious repercussions in Manchurii 
Any prolongation of the fighting, and especially any hint 0 
Japan’s discomfiture, will make Manchuria a source of dange! 
and not of strength to Japan. For thousands of Japanes 
troops are still required for the pacification of Manchuku, 
and the railway from Moukden to Shanhaikuan is still only 
a single line. 
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«gir Martin Marr-All.’’ By John Dryden. 

Theatre, Northampton 

SyDNEY CARROLL in his enterprising Restoration revivals 
has not yet produced a play by Dryden. The Old Vic is less 
excusably inert, and one must go to Northampton, Dryden’s 
county town, to see Dryden played. A small square industrial 
Jace laid out on eighteenth-century lines, heavy and dignified 
: little humourless, it’s a good setting for the plays of 


a : 
S who had almost every quality but humour. 


Mr. Blaydon Peake who has courageously instituted this 
wnmual Dryden week has already produced The Spanish Friar 
and Marriage a la Mode. One would perhaps have preferred 
An Evening’s Love to Sir Martin, for Sir Martin, except in 
flashes, dates as do most comic plays which depend entirely 
on their situations. And the flashes are flashes of savagery 
which have to be dulled for the Northampton public. No 
geet is contained in that observation: Northampton which 
made a thousand pairs of boots for Cromwell’s army could not 
have been expected, even in Dryden’s lifetime, to stomach 
so bawdy a court piece as the sub-plot provides—the story 
of Mrs. Christian’s willing and mercenary seduction by Lord 
Dartmouth. 

A pity, none the less, for it is in this sub-plot, which gives 
the play its other title, The Feign’d Innocence, that Dryden’s 
genius really, if occasionally, shines: the genius that pinned 
Shaftesbury on the board. Sir Martin’s wooing of Mrs. 
Millicent, the cunning of his man Warner rendered useless 
on every occasion by Sir Martin’s incredible crassness, until 
in despair Millicent marries the servant for the sake of his 
wit-this is good routine farce which has lost a great deal of 
its lustre. But in the picture of Lord Dartmouth’s obsessed 
and conscienceless pursuit there is a certain savagery, a hint 
of morality, an indication of that power to create legends out 
of men which later lent the shabbiest of politicians some of 
Lucifer’s dignity. It’s shocking and it’s poetry when Lord 
Dartmouth (but not in Northampton) describes to Lady Dupe 
the scene of his love: ‘‘an old waste room with a decay’d 
bed in it.” Dryden could never take the sexual game with 
Wycherley’s urbanity or Shadwell’s cheerful coarseness. What 
dreams he had in An Evening’s Love of a relationship as light 
as air and as transient as daylight, unhampered by duty. But 
he was all duty all the time, he couldn’t be deceived by his 
own poetry—he knew what. was underneath—Wildair and 
Lord Dartmouth played the same game. 


The production at Northampton with this qualification 
deserves high praise. If you lose the savagery of course— 
red-toothed human nature hunting in the piazza—you lose 
the morality, but the morality is suspect anyway. Dryden 
was to give away his own case to Collier ; he was too honest 
not to recognise how hopelessly the moralist is tangled in 
what he satirizes. At Northampton they have chosen to 
follow Lamb and to make the whole thing a fairy story with 
costumes of the wildest fantasy and a charming set made up 
of dolls’ houses and diminutive steps and streets, round which 
Sir Martin wanders like Gulliver in Lilliput with his gilded 
perruke sticking up like ass’s ears. Push a house round by 
a handle and another scene is ready in its interior just large 
enough from the second floor to the ground to hold two or 
three characters. 

For this cast, one imagines, the annual Dryden play is a 
telease of spirits after acting the grim commercial product 
twice nightly for a year—next week A Girl’s Best Friend ; 
last week—was it Whiteoaks? To a few of them good prose 
came rather stumblingly at first after the clichés, and the 
prologue was spoken as if it were prose—every natural pause 
at the couplet’s end pedantically eliminated : but for Mr. George 
Mudie’s spirited Warner and Miss Helen Irving’s Millicent 
one has nothing but praise. This latter part is not among 


Dryden’s best: it lacks his later sensual and romantic glow: 
| and I should like to see Miss Irving’s graceful presence with 
her speaking lip and her refraining eye in the part of Jacintha, 
that earlier and more human Millamant—‘‘ Yonder she comes 
with full sails, i? faith ; I'll hail her amain for England.” 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
THE THEATRE THE CINEMA 
At the Repertory ‘‘ Victoria the Great.’’ At the Leicester Square——*‘ A Star is 


At the Tivoli 


It was hardly necessary to emphasise the excellence of Anna 
Neagle’s acting as Queen Victoria by means of the garish 
and vulgar Technicolour shot which ends (one might almost 
say finishes) Victoria the Great. The sight of the young and 
the old Queens nodding distantly at each other in front of a 
photographer’s curtain is a gratuitous insult, not merely to 
any audience, but also, surely, to the sincerity of Mr. Wilcox 
himself, who, as producer, presumably arranged for its 
inclusion. On other counts the film is indeed a personal 
triumph for Anna Neagle, and for Anton Walbrook, who 
plays the Prince Consort with an inspired tactfulness. The 
two of them, moving against the background of an opulent but 
unexpectedly tasteful Victorianism, withdraw themselves, 
through the quiet sincerity of their performance, from all the 
other issues of the film ; not merely those few important issues 
which are to some extent elaborated, but also those many more 
which are entirely omitted. 

This is not a historical film. It is a personal story. ‘‘ Amid 
all the softness, the deliciousness of unmixed joy, all the 
liquescence, the overflowings of inexhaustible sentiment, her 
native rigidity remained.’ Thus Mr. Lytton Strachey ; 
and thus, too, Mr. Wilcox. The fluttering girl, the young 
queen, the loving wife (but, curiously enough, not the mother), 
the lonely widow, the revered and aged lady—all these aspects 
of the Queen’s character are presented, and well presented, 
in the spirit of Strachey first, Housman second, with Sir 
Sidney Lee as an also ran. Let no one blame Mr. Wilcox 
for this choice, for within, and strictly within, these terms, 
he has made an engrossing and sometimes very moving film. 

But behind that lush sentimentality which even Strachey’s 
sly digs could never essentially conceal, behind these finely 
presented personalities of Queen and Consort, one looks 
instinctively for an indication, however roughly sketched, of 
the amazing vigour, the overwhelming and monstrous forces 
of intellectual and technical advance, the sprawling mélange 
of squalor and respectability, which were the essence of that 
extraordinary era. We cannot hope yet from the cinema for the 
vivid truth of Mr. G. M. Young’s Portrait of an Age (a scenario 
nevertheless for a future and perhaps unborn genius); but 
we might expect, and many no doubt did expect, some 
re-creation in screen terms of the lively vulgarity of a Dickens 
or the crowded vitality of a canvas by Frith. These are denied ; 
the impact of the outside world is in palace terms only. 

Once the choice has been made in favour of the personal 
rather than the epic, the omission of vital episodes and vital 
movements was inevitable. But the new wonder of the 
railway train, as a setting for the Royal honeymoon journey, 
or the misery of the working classes as a lead in to the attempt 
on the Queen’s life—these are remote from the fundamentals 
of the case, and the atmosphere, the new spirit, the factual 
realities, which were the Victorian age, and of which the 
Qucen was necessarily the symbol rather than the creator, are 
virtually excluded. Thus we move with Miss Neagle and 
Mr. Walbrook as in a dream among the oil lamps in the dim 
apartments, and should we be on the verge of waking, the 
soft music of Strauss or Mendelssohn lulls us back into the 
charming and wholly nostalgic visions of Windsor, of Balmoral, 
and of Buckingham Palace. But if the limits are too narrow, 
the excellence of the portrayals by a large and distinguished 
cast, the authenticity of the settings and the beauty of the 
photography make up for much, although the rather vicious 
brightness of the Technicolour Diamond Jubilee forms an 
unfortunate ending to a good-looking film. 

Technicolour, however, makes a big step forward in A Star 
is Born—for it has advanced to the stage when it is not really 
noticeable, save at rare moments, as when Frederick March 
swims to his suicide in the glare of a poached-egg sunset, or 
when the camera unexpectedly presents the gay and vivid 
loveliness of a Californian race meeting. One may wonder if 
this portrayal of Hollywood is really as accurate as one would 
like to suppose—for heart-throbs and lumps in the throat fall 
faster and faster like luxurious manna from the beneficent 
cornucopia of a de Mille. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 


The International Festival at Venice 


THE International Festival of Contemporary Music at Venice 
is not to be confused with the Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, which was held in Paris 
last June. The International Society confines its programmes 
almost entirely to Jes jeunes, the unknown ; and to be unknown 
in the present state of the world of music is to be, in all proba- 
bility, inexpert or insignificant. The organisers of the Venetian 
Festival cast their net wider, and this year’s programmes 
contained such famous names as Bartoék and Schénberg, 
Stravinsky and Pizzetti.. This is to give the word “ con- 
temporary ” its true meaning, instead of making it a synonym 
for ‘‘ ephemeral.” For, although much of the music played 
may have no lasting value, at least it represented some of the 
leading composers of the day. 

It is curious that in a world which has politically reverted 
to an extreme and, in some countries, rabid nationalism, 
there still survives a number of composers whose music may 
be rightly called international, in that they have abandoned 
their native traditions and characteristics in favour of a sort 
of musical Esperanto. Of these composers Stravinsky is the 
doyen, and, while one may sympathise with the circumstances 
of his exile, it is impossible not to deplore the results of his 
uprooting from his native soil. His latest composition, 
Jeux des Cartes, which was given the place of honour at the 
Venice Festival, is the most trivial thing Stravinsky has pro- 
duced. It is thin, dry and bloodless, for all that its rhythms 
have an artificially induced galvanic energy which would 
no doubt serve well enough their purpose as an accompaniment 
to a ballet. But at least this is the work of an accomplished 
musician, who knows how to put two notes together with the 
certainty that they will produce the effect he desires. So 
if one is to call this work trivial, what adjective can be found 
for the puerilities of Markevitch’s L’Envol d’Icar, another 
ballet which did not even sound “danceable,” or the 
incompetent orchestration of Rieti’s Pianoforte Concerto ? 

Rieti leans towards the Parisian school, which was best 
represented by Jean Frangaix’s elegant, if trifling, Pianoforte 
Concerto. Other young Italian composers, for instance 
Carlo Jachino, have followed Respighi into the German 
camp, rejecting the melodic traditions of their country in 
favour of orchestral virtuosity @ Ja Richard Strauss. It is 
unquestionably this going after foreign gods that accounts 
for the deplorable barrenness of contemporary Italian music. 
What an enormous pleasure it was to hear Pizzetti’s a capella 
setting of De Profundis, in which the melody was Italian 
and the choral style, though individual, clearly related to that 
of the great composers of three centuries ago! This was the 
chief success of the Festival, and the audience rightly demanded 
its repetition. 

The other success was a concert of old Venetian music, 
mostly choral, which included the choruses from Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex by Andrea Gabrieli. This is truly noble music 
worthy of its theme, and, despite what is in fact a very narrow 
range of technical method, extraordinarily varied in its presen- 
tation of the alternating emotions of the tragedy. This isthe 
most successful solution of the problem of setting the choruses 
in a Greek tragedy I have heard, and the work should certainly 
be given in London. Its success is enhanced by Fernando 
Luizzi’s very skilful editing of the orchestral accompaniment, 
which in its original form must have been very rudimentary 
owing to the primitive nature of the instruments available. 
I wish it were possible to praise likewise Casella’s edition of 
one of Vivaldi’s violin concertos, or rather of three movements 
from two concertos, which he has dressed up with concertante 
accompaniments that destroy the original lucidity of the texture. 

For some reason or other English music was wholly unrepre- 
sented at this Festival, unless the National Anthem, played at the 
first concert in honour of the British naval officers who formed a 
large part of the audience, counts. It is in no chauvinistic 
spirit that the claim may be made that the interest of the 
Festival would have been greatly increased by the inclusion 
of something by Vaughan Williams or William Walton, com- 
posers who have proved that music is best nowadays, as in 
the past, when it speaks its native idiom first. International 
fame will follow surely enough, if it speaks that idiom well 
enough, just as it came to Brahms and Verdi. 

DyYNELEY Hussey. 
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L’ECLUSIER PHILOSOPHE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 





“LA France aux mille visages.” C’est une phrase 
aime 4 répéter. Mais, les loisirs venus, on reprend les 
battus, sans doute parce qu’il faut faire effort Pour yoy}: 
voir. Pour notre part nous tachons chaque année de découre 
un nouveau visage. L’an dernier ce fut a pied en Ha 

Provence, ainsi que nous l’avons raconté ici-méme ; 2 
fois ce fut en bateau vers le Morvan. Nous y trouvames 

sites agréables, des gens aménes et des auberges oi, ala 

commune, les repas s’agrémentent de propos Profitable 
Mais la grande découverte fut ]’éclusier. ; 

C’est en somme le cantonnier des voies d’eau. Mais sil: 
cantonnier a sa légende, l’éclusier reste ignoré de la Masse 
Il est moins nombreux, c’est vrai, mais il a l’avantage appar. 
tenir 4 une corporation que les nouveaux moyens de locomotion 
n’ont guére touchée. Sur la route le cantonnier n’eg play 
qu’une silhouette. qu’on dépasse 4 cinquante a Pheure; sy 
la riviére, méme si l’écluse est actionnée par Plectricité 
la manoeuvre n’en demande pas moins un certain temps, 
C’est Poccasion d’un brin de causette sur la berge penday 
que l’eau passe par les vannes. Et puis I’éclusier se double 
d’une éclusiére, tandis que la femme du cantonnier reste ; 
la maison et il ne viendrait jamais a Vidée de Pappeler 
** cantonniére.” 

Sur les petits cours d’eau c’est souvent 1’éclusiére qui opir, 
Elle quitte précipitamment la lessive ou le fricot pour manier 
les leviers. Elle discute quelques instants de la pluie et dy 
beau temps, accepte dignement une piéce pour la tirelire de 
enfants, vous souhaite bon voyage, et retourne sans tarder } 
la cuisine ou la buanderie. Le mari, lui, est au barrage; c’est 
1a le véritable travail de l’éclusier. 

Sur les canaux on peut embaucher des blessés de guerre, 
voire des mutilés. Sur les riviéres il faut des hommes valides, 
car au barrage la tache est rude. Pour régler le niveau de 
biefs il faut déplacer de lourdes piéces de bois dont le poids 
se décuple sous la pression de l’eau. II faut faucher des 
roseaux pour calmater les fentes en poussant avec une perche, 
Il y a des barrages de deux cents métres d’étendue ; certains 
se trouvent 4 cing cents métres de l’écluse. Pourtant il faut 
s’y rendre par tous les temps, quand le soleil mord la peau 
mouillée aussi bien que par les nuits de tempéte lorsque l 
pluie aveugle et fait glisser 4 chaque pas. 

On appelle au téléphone. C’est le poste en amont qui 
signale une crue. Jour ou nuit, l’éclusier part pour le barrage, 
Il y peine tant que l’eau n’a pas été matée, douze heures sans 
répit s’il le faut. Normalement c’est le travail de deux, mais 
avec les congés, les maladies, homme est souvent seul. Le 
réglement prescrit le port d’une ceinture de liége; on la 
délaisse pour travailler vite et mieux. Parfois l’éclusier ne 
rentre pas ; quelques jours plus tard on repéche un noyé dans 
le bief inférieur. Néanmoins il y a toujours plus de postulants 
que d’emplois. 

L’éclusier lui-méme va nous expliquer pourquoi: “ Vous 
avez, monsieur, passé pas mal d’écluses avant d’arriver ici 
et vous avez du entendre les collégues raconter leurs peines. 
Notre métier est dur, certes, et nous ne le cachons pas. Mais 
au fond nous l’aimons et ne voudrions pas en changer. Mo 
méme j’ai hésité longtemps, car on ne gagne pas gros, bien 
moins qu’a la ville. Mais on nous donne une petite maison 
avec un bout de jardin. Je suis toujours au grand air. Al 
ville nous n’aurions qu’un étroit logement, probablement sur 
une cour sombre. II y aurait bien le cinéma, mais ici j’a 
tout de méme la T.S.F. Monotone? Pas du tout. Les 
heures ne sont jamais les mémes, ni le travail. Tandis qu’ 
la ville Vouvrier n’échappe pas 4 la siréne de lusine et au 
siffet du contremaitre. 

‘Et puis il y a lutte, seul contre tout un fleuve. Quand 
j’ai trimé ferme pour ajuster le barrage je rentre fourbu, mals 
je peux dire: ‘Vous voyez cette eau qui voudrait tout 
emporter. Eh bien! c’est moi qui l’en empéche.’ Je 2 
dirais pas autant 4 la chaine dans un atelier.” 


Qu’oy 


—$<—— 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Rural Pioneer es RN aig 
In the search for anniversaries—which is a popular 


ement—it is surprising that little attention has been 
ms to the death of Richard Jefferies, which befell fifty 
paid ago. ‘The date of his contribution to the literature 
the country scene is of some historical importance. At 
hen he was at his best, a young horticulturist made 
f all the chief newspapers in London with the 
object of persuading the editors to pay some attention to 
gardening; and he presented an article indicating the attraction 
of the subject. His idea was ridiculed and his contribution 
rejected with good humour as the absurd freak of a specialist. 
There was one exception. The editor of the Star thought 
the idea bold and strange, but liked it. The article was 
gcepted ; and within some twelve months similar articles 
were appearing in almost every London newspaper. This 
form of country literature had arrived and established a 
permanent place in journalism. 

* = * * 


of 
the time W: 
a round 0 


The Call of the Downs 

Richard Jefferies was not a pioneer in quite so definite a 
form as the young Davidson; but he made what may be called 
romantic pictures of the country scene attractive to “‘ those 
whom towns immure,” especially to editors and publishers. 
He was, I think, more popular in the town than the country. 
His own Wiltshire contemporaries thought him lazy and a 
mooner; and the idea that authorship is a lazy job is not 
extinct. Mr, George, whose Wheelwright’s Shop was a pioneer 
book, opening a new form of literature, says ungenerously 
in his preface that he was growing lazy and averse from 
genuine work and so took to writing. As if writing were 
easy! Few men are heroes in their own village; but how- 
ever that may be, Jefferies soon had readers in all parts of 
the country. He expressed, sometimes very clumsily, in 
prose what the Lake poets had expressed fifty years earlier. 
He filled the scene with emotion. He was finally utterly 
subdued to that he worked in. Communion with wind and 
sea and down quite mastered his thoughts; and it is here 
that his supremacy lies in comparison with other and later 
writers who excelled him in language and in knowledge. 
The publication of a singularly well-chosen anthology, Fefferies’ 
England (Constable, 8s. 6d.), should help to establish his 


reputation. 
* * * * 


A Great Tortoiseshell 

In the neighbourhood of Andover a gardener who acquired 
as great a fancy for butterflies as flowers—and both are the proper 
attributes of a garden—planted a number of bushes of Buddleia 
variabilis with the primary object of attracting butterflies. 
The lure has earned good dividends, and the other day brought 
what he regards as the most desirable sort of bonus: a greater 
tortoiseshell. ‘This is the second that I have evidence of this 
year. The species is not supposed to be very rare, but it 
apparently grows rarer and rarer. Personally I have not seen 
one for years, though the lesser tortoiseshell has become the 
very commonest of all the autumn butterflies. It is an odd 
contrast that the collectors of birds and their eggs diminish 
the supply, while the collectors of butterflies are too apt to 
increase it. Their not uncommon device is to lay down eggs 
of pupae procured from abroad, and catch the butterflies as 
soon as they hatch, claiming them as caught in Britain. This, 
of course, is only done with the more precious sorts. Butterflies 
are also being sacreased in some of the sanctuaries, especially 
Wicken Fen, where the host plant of the Great Copper is greatly 


flourishing, 
x x * x 


A Garden Invitation 

A printed invitation card reached me the other day with two 
words written on the bottom left-hand corner—Michaelmas 
daisies, The flower, which is very late this year, is just begin- 
ning to come to its best. In the garden in question they are 
gtown in a bed by themselves, and doubtless this is how they 
ate best seen; but in the smaller garden a whole bed cannot 
be spared for such a mass effect ; and happily some of them, 


especially the newer sorts that have added greatly to the range 
of the species, will consent to a happy relation with other 
flowers. There are dwarfs, growing into gloriously stout round 
bushes, which make an admirable edge. Most people grow 
the attractive yellow Luteus in the rough border, as well as the 
large-flowered semi-dwarfs. Some good gardeners hold that 
the way to grow the tall sorts, such as the adorable light blue 
“* Climax,” or the pink Edith Ballard, is to limit the root to a 
shoot or two, and certainly such single branches have a rare 
individual grace if they do not add to the mass effect, and 
doubtless the worst of common faults is to permit the presence 
of a wide raft-like root which in the end pauperises its own 


flowers. 
* * *x x 


Floral Afforestation 

There is, of course, a wild Michaelmas daisy. It is very 
common by the Norfolk coast, off the Ely marshes, for example ; 
and it is perhaps worth while giving their head to the sturdies 
and lusties of less finely flowered sorts. They will grow 
like anything on a rough bank or among coarse grass. Some 
superfluous roots that were thrown rather than planted in 
such places last year are now nearly five feet high and a mass 
of blossom. In the purlieus of one country house, an essay 
in afforestation of mixed conifers and deciduous trees has 
been agreeably qualified by a free planting of Michaelmas 
daisies and cotoneaster simonsit. Both have flourished and 
help to supply, one the bowls of cut flowers, the other jars of 


berried branches. 
*x * * x 


A Trap-loving Robin 

In a certain vegetable garden, much beset by sparrows, a 
wire sparrow trap has been kept continuously baited. It catches 
almost daily not only sparrows but one particular robin. 
This courageous bird appears to have become quite well 
used to temporary imprisonment. It feeds happily, and 
shows no alarm and just waits happily for the hour of its 
release. It is difficult to believe that the bird does not know that 
there is no escape from the cage; but it is open to argument 
whether its daily visit is due in greater proportion to greed 
or courage. My own experience has been less happy. The 
only occasion on which I ever set a sparrow trap a robin 
perished in it, for no very apparent cause. The trap was 
abandoned and has not been set since. I have known robins 
killed too by wire spring traps set in flower beds for the very 
destructive mice. Wire cage traps are now set in an increasing 
number of gardens for the capture of migrant birds and the 
purpose of ringing them. Some of these have just begun 
to catch numbers of willow warblers and chiff-chaffs which 
seem to be much more gullible—or perhaps shorter of food— 
on their desultory journeys south and west. Whether it is 
kind or worth while to ring these little creatures whose routes 
are no longer a mystery, is a question that ought to be answered. 


* * x * 


South African Birds 

In a comment on the immense consignment of South African 
birds just brought to England, it is suggested that the Secretary 
Bird, that valiant slayer of snakes and rats, is usually silent. 
I once spent ten days in the neighbourhood of a captive Secretary 
Bird and it howled like a Dervish at any hour of every day. 
It is also said to roar like a lion in the bush, but I should 
rather compare it to a human screech. The art of trans- 
porting birds has been greatly bettered of late; and the 
mortality among these several thousand was, I believe, small. 
Their fate was very different from that of the thousands of 
brightly coloured finches that used to be netted in the low 
bushes of North Australia for the Sydney Zoo. Half the 
secret in keeping small birds fit and happy in captivity is 
plenty of light as well as warmth. Perhaps this latest addition 
to the birds of the Zoo will finally kill the silly belief that 
South African birds have no song. Apart from that very 
common shrike, which sings a duet with his wife at all sorts 
of seasons, they are not such good musicians as our birds, 
or the South American, but the sweet notes are plenty. 

W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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WELSH NATIONALISM 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Dr. J. D. Jones quotes the Archbishop of Wales as 
saying that we do not want to see Wales adopting the methods 
“‘of the Fenian incendiary or of the Chicago gunman for 
the furtherance of political projects.’ With that view members 
of the Welsh Nationalist Party will agree, and none more 
warmly than Mr. Saunders Lewis, who in the speech for his 
defence at Caernarvon said: ‘‘ I have repeatedly and publicly 
declared that the Welsh nation must gain its political freedom 
without resort to violence or to physical force. ... And 
I submit to you that our action in burning the Penrhos aero- 
drome proves the sincerity of this affirmation. Had we 
wished to follow the methods of violence with which national 
minority movements are sometimes taunted . nothing 
could have been easier than for us to ask some . . . of the 
Welsh Nationalist Party to set fire to the aerodrome and get 
away undiscovered. It would be the beginning of methods 
of sabotage and guerilla turmoil. Mr. Valentine, Mr. D. J. 
Williams and I determined to prevent any such development. 
When all democratic and peaceful methods of persuasion 
had failed to obtain even a hearing for our case against the 
bombing range . . . we determined that even then we would 
invoke only the process of law, and that a jury from the Welsh 
people should pronounce on the right and wrong of our 
behaviour.” 

But it is more difficult to accept Dr. Jones’s argument 
when he goes on to ‘‘ deplore the distortion of moral values 
which can make some of our countrymen salute as ‘ heroes’ 
men whose only title to that epithet is that they have com- 
mitted arson’; for he has earlier in the same article refused 
to discuss the motives from which that arson was committed. 
The only ground on which these two facts can be reconciled 
is that Dr. Jones regards the commission of a crime as neces- 
sarily immoral; and that is a ground which the history of 
Nonconformity should prevent any dissenting minister from 
adopting. The truer attitude is surely that of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England at the hearing of the application to move 
the trial of the three Welsh Nationalists to London ; it seemed 
to Lord Hewart that two things had been confused—‘“‘ I seem 
to remember an eighteenth-century philosopher who said 
that a rebel might think it a moral duty to rebel, but the State 
might think it a duty to hang him for it.” We are, I think, 
entitled to ask Dr. Jones what action he would have had the 
Welsh Nationalist leaders take against a government which, 
while it had given every opportunity for the expression of 
opposition to bombing schools in England, and had indeed 
consented to the removal of three from the sites chosen for 
them and to satisfactory restrictions upon the use of a fourth, 
_contemptuously refused even to receive a deputation to put 
the case against the Welsh site. 

Mention of the opposition to the Lleyn bombing-school 
leads me to the essence of the Welsh Nationalist Party, its 
defence of the Welsh nation as a living thing against the 
oppression which Imperialism and bureaucracy necessarily, 
though I suppose unwittingly, involve. Mr. R. Francis 
Jones asks why the members of the Welsh Nationalist Party 
do not become supporters of Lord Davies; I am tempted 
to tell him to ask that question of the employees of the Ocean 
Coal Company, but I myself may suggest that no ‘‘ New 
Commonwealth ” can be hoped for at Geneva or elsewhere 
until exploitation, whether of individuals or nations, is ended. 
The fight for Dominion Status for Wales, like the fight for 
Dominion Status for India, is fundamentally a fight against 
exploitation; and it is the fact that economic nationalism 
is the only possible weapon for the fight against exploitation 
in a country where one industry has been developed at the 
expense of all others which justifies its use in Wales. 

Dr. J. D. Jones was warm in defence of cultural nationalism ; 
Mr. R. Francis Jones is willing to jettison even the language 
which is the basis of that culture, in the interests of a universal- 
ism which is to find its expression in English. It is not 
perhaps surprising that a correspondent who thinks that 





the internationalism of finance imposes a restraint on i, 
fostering of war should forget to consider whether the meas 
hope of a true internationalism does not lie in imitation 
the Scandinavian peoples, than whom none more actiy 
maintains its own language and culture.—Yours faithfyl ty 

1 Blue, Street, Carmarthen. DAFYDD Jenxng 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Your correspondents who write against Wel 
Nationalism seem to me to have missed the point altogether 
The whole question, surely, is whether the Welsh Datio, 
with its traditional way of life, its language and Culture, is 1 
survive at all. If there is one thing absolutely certain, it , 
that in the modern world these things have no chanc af 
survival without some positive effort on the part of the Wey 
themselves. This effort, in the shape of the Welsh Nationgig 
Movement, has probably arrived just in time to saye the 
Welsh nation from extinction. I say probably, becayy 
of the enormous strength of the forces which today tend y 
the assimilation of Wales in England. 

There is a certain type of Welshman who is always Prating 
about his country, his fine old language, his glorious tradition, 
and so forth, as long as these same traditions do not-clash wi 
any material interest; it is from people of this kind that th 
Nationalists encounter the most stubborn opposition, | 
imagine that the feeling that Welsh nationality is not realy 
to be weighed in the balance against a ten-shilling note js y 
the bottom of the widely-held idea that Welsh Nationalism 
is ‘‘ unpractical.” This feeling is all very well, but when i 
is cloaked in hypocrisy, it is a different matter. It is, of 
course, a sinister fact that there is money to be made out of 
tourists by the exploitation of “‘ Welsh nationality,” and it 
quite certain that but for the growing strength of the Welsh 
Nationalist Movement, the traditions of Wales would ina 
generation become mere playthings, picturesque adjuncts 
of the tourist traffic. This is the only kind of nationalism 
which “ practical men” in Wales approve of. The Welsh 
Nationalist Party seems to be the only political party in Wales 
(or England, for that matter), which even for a moment 
considers other than purely material interests. 

Although I am not a Welshman, I consider that the Wekh 
Nationalists deserve the active support of intelligent opinion 
in England. They are keeping alive in Wales a kind of cultur 
which has long ago perished in England, and out of which, 
even yet, great things may come. The maintenance of thi 
culture is of the utmost importance not merely for Wales, but 
for England as well. We need a focus of resistance to the 
flood of international vulgarity, of cultural anarchy, whith 
so far sweeps everything before it, and where can we find tht 
focus but in Wales ? 

To return to the more. particular question, the Webi 
Nationalists have, of course, suffered greatly through tk 
misrepresentations of the Press, with its stories of Fascist 
and Fenian incendiaries, or even worse, intellectuals. Th 
truth is that the Welsh Nationalists are merely trying 0 
construct a sound economy for Wales, on the model of Portugd 
or Denmark, and to maintain an ancient culture against th 
mass-attack of modern materialism. Surprising - though ! 
may seem to some Welshmen and others, they are even willing 
in doing so, to forgo some material advantages.—You 
faithfully, MICHAEL NATHAN. 

5 Gilston Road, Fulham Road, London, S.W.10. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—What is this so-called Welsh culture ? My perso 
impression—it may be an unfortunate one—is that it is th 
culture of the hill-man and miner ; an attitude of mind large! 
permeated with the doctrine of Calvin, a natural aptitude i 
hymn-singing and sermonising and a still lingering dist 
of the Sassenach. 
Surely, this is the negation of that true Celtic culture # 
has given us the romance (probably founded on fact) of Ka 
Arthur, the beautiful tale of Olwen and the wonderful Cel 
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still so greatly admired. But no culture can. be 
It nationalistic ; both history and archaeology speak 
when senetration and inter-influence. 
a Pvelsh Nationalists would make Welsh the official 
ot? of Wales ; thus adding another obstacle to the already 
— outlook of many of its inhabitants. Let us, on the 
ye ‘ind recognise the benefits of our union with England 
orf remember that most of our great men have not been 
aaal by the shackles of a narrow nationalism. I mention 
few, who were either wholly Welsh or had Welsh “ blood 
: their veins”: holy George Herbert (poet), Henry Vaughan 
rs t), Richard Wilson (landscape painter), Robert Owen 
(philanthropist), George Meredith (writer and poet). This 
jist might be multiplied, almost ad infinitum. Above all, 
jet us recognise the broad-mindedness of the Englishman ; 
any one of us, who lives in England, receives the same treatment 
4s his Anglo-Saxon brother, so long as he is a good citizen. 
Recent events have shown that this great attribute should be 
cultivated by some of my fellow-countrymen.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, IMPRIMATUR. 


ornament, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

s,—Mr. R. Francis Jones asks, ‘‘ Why do Mr. Saunders 
Lewis and others . . . preach violent racialism?” May 
] in turn ‘ask Mr. Jones to quote chapter and verse from the 
speeches of spokesmen of the Blaid or from the official 
periodicals, The Welsh Nationalist and Y Ddraig Goch, in 
support of his assertion? Mr. Lewis has many times said 
that his policy is “‘ not ‘ Wales for the Welsh’ but Wales for 
all who live and work in Wales.” Mr. Jones may have heard 
random remarks about “‘ Celts ”’ from irresponsible enthusiasts, 
but these are no more to be taken seriously than similar claims 
about the importance of being “‘ Anglo-Saxon.” 

Mr. Francis Jones, it would appear, cheerfully acquiesces 
in the attempted extinction of his language, and looks forward 
to the drab, monotonous horror of an English-monoglot world. 
Butwhy? Because I could never hope to pass any examination 
in Welsh, am I to say, ‘‘ Away with the Heniaith! Your 
orators like Lloyd George, your preachers like Philip Jones, 
let them speak English! No more hwyl. No more of the 
hymns of Pantycelyn—praise your Lord in English! No 
more Hen Wlad fy Nhadau—stick to ‘ Land of hope and glory.’ 
Go to footbali matches, but no Sospan fach, please! Not a 
word of Welsh—except on comic post-cards to amuse the 
English visitor ”” ? 

The destruction of a language is as wanton vandalism as the 
bombing of a cathedral. But perhaps Mr. Jones thinks that 
cathedrals might be fittingly replaced by bombing schools.— 
Yours faithfully, R. E. SWARTWOUT. 

Rose Hill, Llandrindod. 


OURSELVES AND ITALY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I hope the gallant General whose extremely interesting 
letter appeared in your last week’s issue will not imagine that 
I belittle the réle of the British troops on the Piave. But in 
these critical days of growing dissension between “‘ ourselves 
and Italy ” it is highly necessary to relate that rédle to actualities. 

Vittorio Veneto was won by “‘ §1 Italian divisions, 3 British, 
2 French, 1 Czechoslovak, and one American regiment.” The 
Earl of Cavan, who commanded the mixed Italo-British Tenth 
Amy, speaks in dispatches of the “ gallant” Italian troops 
under his orders, affirms that their exploits were “‘no less 
brilliant’ than those of their British comrades in arms, and 
further states that they ‘“‘ bore a very noble and conspicuous 
Part in the victory.” In only one other of the six armies hold- 
ing the Piave Front, viz., the Sixth, were there English troops. 

Once these facts are admitted, I am as ready as Major- 
General H. L. Alexander himself to extol the fighting value 
of the British forces which at Vittorio Veneto continued the 
glorious tradition of distant, yet also Italian, Maida. 

As to Dante on State and Church, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says : 

“Tt (the De Monarchia) propounds the theory that the 
supremacy of the Emperor is derived from the supremacy of 
the Roman people over the world, which was given to them 
direct from God. As the Emperor is intended to assure 
their earthly happiness, so does their spiritual welfare depend 





upon the Pope, to whom the Emperor is to do honour as to 
the first-born of the Father.” 

This will prove a corrective to the unrepresentative excerpts 
served up by your correspondents. As these gentlemen 
evidently only know Dante the Visionary, they naturally 
cannot endure to think of him and the Duce as, in any degree, 
kindred spirits. But Mussolini, as he himself tells us, dreams 
of Alighieri, and finds inspiration in his words ! 

Lastly, if Mr. J. D. Sinclair sees ‘‘ little in the Comedy 
about Italian unification,” then the last canto of the Inferno 
especially must be to him a sealed book. It is quite possible 
to read the Faery Queene, and find “‘ little in it ” about Queen 
Elizabeth.—Yours, &c. J. B. Jongs. 

18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. 
Spectator.| 


The 


BLACKPOOL 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Dash it all! Mr. F. G. Poulton of Blackpool expects 
too much from a thousand word article on Blackpool holidaying 
if he expects a total picture, winter and summer. That will 
involve a full report, which is now in course of preparation, 
but cannot be completed until a year’s observations have 
been completed. 

I presume that his last sentence, “‘ superficial sightseers, 
birds of passage who unthinkingly paint a picture which is at 
once untrue and misleading after a few hours spent in the 
town,” is meant to refer to me and my colleagues; though 
how anything that is untrue can fail to be misleading I do 
not know, so why the “‘at once”? Actually, apart from the 
fact that I spend a lot of my time in Blackpool, where I have 
part of a house, this work, like all work undertaken by Mass- 
Observation, is not based on the ideas of any one person, 
whether resident or visitor. I base any remarks that I per- 
sonally may make on over a thousand documents, diaries, 
budgets, &c., sent in to our group by Blackpool holidaymakers 
from all over the country, and on the carefully planned research 
of some thirty trained observers (six of them scientists) on 
special visits. While the essential basis of all such survey 
work is the group of resident observers, several of whom are 
personally affected by the winter conditions of which Mr. 
Poulton draws such a one-sided picture, in a letter that is 
not conspicuous either for the self-control or the good nature 
which are general attributes of Blackpool as a whole.—Yours 
faithfully, Tom HarrIssoNn. 

61 Shetland Road, Blackpool. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Si1r,—I appreciate your courtesy in printing and replying to 
my letter in your issue of September roth for I think there may 
be some misconception as to the possibility of supplying China 
with arms. 

In the present state of air transport only a negligible quantity 
of munitions and stores could be flown to China from the 
U.S.S.R., not, unfortunately, even sufficient to maintain such 


. fighting aircraft as would willingly be supplied. Tashkent, 


which you mention as the source of supply, is 300 miles from 
the nearest Chinese frontier, which is itself 2,200 miles (neces- 
sarily also by air) from the nearest rail head in China, from 
whence munitions could be transported to the fighting zones. 
There is also the necessary requirement of suitable aerodromes. 

There are, of course, nearer sources of supply from the 
U.S.S.R., though perhaps equally limited and precarious, viz., 
the caravan routes across Mongolia, but the Japanese advance 
in the north will soon close these effectively. 

In these circumstances, without wishing to appear controver- 
sial, I should like to emphasise that the supply of arms to China 
depends almost entirely on the degree to which the Japanese 
enforce their so-called ‘‘ blockade’ of the coast, and that 
therein lies the danger of further international complications. 

I think we should have a clear appreciation of the facts in 
this important matter, for much depends on whether Chinese 
resistance will be exhausted through lack of munitions before 
Japan becomes exhausted, or at least seriously embarrassed, 
financially —Yours faithfully, 

JOHN N. KNox, (Capt. R.N., retd.). 

Old East Haxted, Edenbridge, Kent. 
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BRYNMAWR AND _ AFTER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Readers of Sir W. Beach Thomas’s engaging “‘ Country 
Life *? paragraphs may not have associated the Subsistence 
Production Scheme he described on September roth with 
the Brynmawr Experiment to which, now almost six years 
ago, a Spectator appeal gave timely and generous help. Actually 
a Brynmawr unit of the South Wales Subsistence Production 
Society has been established ; but there are other links than this. 

The first workers in Brynmawr, forerunners of An Order of 
Friends, had exceptional opportunities to examine the problems 
of the Special Areas. Personal daily contact with the unemployed 
convinced them that none of the conventional remedies 
could help the older men, and as a result of that conviction 
Subsistence Production came into being. 

Many of these older unemployed have now been without 
work for 10, even I§ years, and have lost all except their 
courage. Their jobs have gone; their once-prized skill 
relates only to obsolete processes ; youth has passed, and with 
it the power to adapt themselves rapidly to new occupations. 
Where is the employer who will give them work ? 

For thousands of such men, still with twenty years or so of 
life before them, fate has nothing in store but enforced idleness 
and the unemployed allowance. It means much, therefore, 
to members of a Subsistence Production Society, and perhaps 
more to their wives, that by co-operative production they can, 
as Sir Beach Thomas has it, “‘ get food, and indeed clothes, 
that are quite first class in quality’’; that many essential 
commodities can be bought at 50 per cent. of normal prices, 
or even less—‘‘ a good cockerel for 6d., or a well-tailored pair 
of trousers for five shillings.”” But to the members themselves 
Subsistence Production means much more than this. It 
means work, a normal life, hope, and the right—which they 
had never really forfeited—to look other men in the eyes. 

The existing Subsistence Production Societies, one in 
South Wales, the other in the Wigan area of Lancashire, 
have transformed the lives of some seven hundred men and 
their families, in all more than three thousand people. We 
are constantly asked to found new societies in other districts, 
but for financial reasons extension is as yet quite out of the 
question. It is, indeed, with very great difficulty that both the 
present schemes are maintained. In Lancashire, which has not 
been scheduled as a Special Area, we can obtain no help from 
the Commissioner, but both there and in South Wales instructors 
have to be paid, renewals and repairs are constantly necessary, 
administrative expenses must be met. 

We have never ceased to remember the support which 
Spectator readers gave towards the end of 1931, and are 
especially grateful to those who since that time have encouraged 
us by yearly gifts. I am hopeful that Sir W. Beach Thomas’s 
notes may win new friends for Subsistence Production and 
the unfortunate men it is devised to help.—I am, Sir, yours 
very truly, PETER SCOTT. 

Deristone, Chapel Road, Abergavenny, Mon. 


THE BRITISH ROAD SYSTEM 
[Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Many countries are replanning their road systems. 
In 1934 the American House of Representatives’ Roads Com- 
mittee approved a measure allocating an additional £80,000,000 
from the National Recovery Fund for highway construction. 
Sweden is making a serious attempt to relieve traffic congestion 
in cities, and she has entered upon an ambitious scheme of 
fiy-over crossings and clover-leaf layouts at dangerous junctions. 

Germany proposes to construct 4,400 miles of new roads ; 
up to September, 1936, 650 miles had been completed. The 
Italian State Road Construction Board took over 137 trunk 
roads of a total length of 13,000 miles in 1928 ; by September, 
1935, she had repaired and modernised over 6,000 miles. 

In this country the Government has failed to realise that 
patchwork remedies are useless. Our roads are the most 
congested in the world—there were 12.3 cars and commercial 
vehicles per mile of road in 1936, or 82.2 per mile of Class 1 
road. In America there are only 8.2 per mile, in France 4.9 
and in Germany 4.4 per mile. 

Early in 1935 the five year plan for road construction was 
announced with a contemplaied expenditure of £100,000,000. 


_[September ‘24, 
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It has been a failure, for after fully two years ten 
£10,000,000 has-been spent. é thy 
An entirely new road system is essential for Public 
for industry and commerce and for national defence ~Yoy,’ 

\ 


&e., E, T. Brow, 


Hayward’s Grange, Jarvis Brook, Crowborough, Sugg. 


DE SENECTUTE 
[To the Editor of THE Sprcrator.] 

S1r,—Your very confident and anonymous “ Utter Barrister 
points to what he considers a great wrong, and asserts the si 
remedy of excluding men over sixty-five from the Bench ; 
do not expect to convince him but I think many readers yj 
agree with me in believing that wisdom and folly, Capacity anj 
incapacity, vice and virtue, are to be found in youth, Midd 
and old age.- As an octogenarian I may be prejudiced but | 
have consulted young and middle-aged men all concur: 
that chronology has little bearing. on these qualities, 

I often regret having to convict motorists for infring; th 
30 miles per hour law when there is no danger, but the duty of 
the magistrate is to administer the law, and the law gives th 
power of inflicting fines far beyond those usually impose, 

A long experience leads me to the conclusion that the Bench, 
especially since the appointment of women justices, is wai 
adapted to the work which comes within its scope.—Yours, de, 

Sutton. Cxas. Wricut, 


ARMY RECRUITING IN AMERICA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—In your last issue Colonel Wilson paints a picture 
the United States Army which with very slight alteration 
would do equally well for ours. The methods he descris 
are similar and, although he does not define the ideals, | 
should be surprised to learn that they vary much from 
our own. 

We have our regimental funds and institutes. The your 
soldier has the chance of going to Sandhurst, and civil lig 
trades’ are taught to those who are approaching the end of 
their service. 

Like the United States enlisted men our soldiers are taught 
to salute the uniform rather than its wearer, and an officer i 
expected to gain his subordinates’ ‘‘ confidence and respect 
in other ways.” 

Colonel Wilson may have derived part of his impression of 
the British Army from articles discussing the difficulties 
recruiting, but these naturally stress matters which may k 
considered to need reform more than the more numero 
good points of the modern army, and have, perhaps, misled 
him into considering as fundamental what are only superficial 
differences between the two forces.—I am, yours faithfully, 

F. H. W. Ross-Lewin, Major. 

Woodlands, St. Olaves, near Great Yarmouth. 


MR. WELLS ON EDUCATION 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It was to be expected that the presidential address of 
Mr. H. G. Wells at Nottingham should provoke much criticism 
and indignation ; but many of the critics of Mr. Wells migh 
have spared their feelings had they taken note of a very sit 
nificant remark which he made from the chair at one of th 
later meetings of the Education Section. After hearing th 
views of four educational experts from four different nation, 
Mr. Wells observed very truly that there was no agreemetl 
between them on the vital question, What is the Community’ 
In making this remark, Mr. Wells exposed one of the maj 
tragedies of our time, and one of the chief causes of w 
spiritual, intellectual and political confusion. In the y# 
137 such a question would have been answered withol 
hesitation in a single word—‘‘ Rome’”’; in the year 1223 
with equal assurance in one word—‘ Christendom”; b# 
in the year 1937, where shall wisdom be found ? Every sof 
and religious and educational doctrine depends finally up 
some conception of the Community, which the doctrine # 
question seeks to establish or consolidate ; but what concot 
can be found between the leading exponents of su~h doctrias 
today ? What agreement is there between Mein Kampj ® 
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September 24, 1937] 
— 
‘tle to the Ephesians ? The very title of the recent 
ce in Oxford bears witness to the intellectual and 
re ym of our time, by making the Community a middle 
cpr the Church and the State. These ‘“ three 
er,” which (with apologies to Tennyson) never “‘ can be 
suo without tears” have drifted apart, and each has 
—_ the object of a separate and conflicting loyalty. Until 
this conflict can be resolved, it is idle to expect that there 
be any general agreement on the teaching of History or 
on hing else —Yours faithfully, W. E. J. Linprretp. 
e Barnabas’ Vicarage, Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sn,—Mr. H. G. Wells’s charge against teachers in general 
and history and geography teachers in particular should be 
substantiated. 

Would it not be possible for Mr. Wells, accompanied by 
gx others persons, chosen by the British Association, or 
ome other such responsible unbiassed society, to visit, with 
90 previous warning whatever, 12 State-aided Grammar or 
Secondary schools, in any district, and there walk unannounced 
into the history and geography classes? If Mr. Wells and his 
colleagues find the teaching as outrageous as he describes it, 
it is time for the Government, in the interests of the nation, 
»o take action. If, however, he finds he spoke ignorantly 
ad unadvisedly it is for him to make an apology to the teaching 
oofession as whole-hearted and public as was his indictment. 
~Yours faithfully, WINIFRID A. M. GREENFIELD. 
Chalmore, Orchard Avenue, Parkstone. 


MR. WELLS ON SEXUAL LIBERTY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

sin—The teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells has been much before 
the public of late, and the review of his new book, Brynhild, 
in your last issue, is timely as serving to bring out its 
rrend : your reviewer’s quotation therefrom will suffice to 
illustrate : 

“Perhaps passing over from a first exclusive lover to lovers was 
; natural stage in the development of a modern woman. It was 
atorder crossed. It was like cutting your teeth. It was passing 
ito anew, more adult phase. You’ve become something else and 
nothing can ever put you back again. And when that border is 
aossed, perhaps you may meet men face to face and be on equal 
ems with them.” 

Is this intended to convey, as the view of its author, that 
where hitherto man alone has been entitled to the exercise of 
tual liberty, woman cannot hope to reach the full height 
of her womanhood till she asserts her claim to similar licence, 
md that one ultimate aim of Mr. Wells’s philosophy is to bring 
tout and establish this very state of promiscuity with the 
full sanction of public opinion ? 

Ifso, may I say that the teaching is fundamentally wrong, 
wimg based on the implication that man already has some 
wecious title to promiscuity, a notion as irresponsible as it is 
ubversive of morality? ‘‘ From the beginning it was not so,” 
ad my purpose in writing is to stress its essentially anti- 
christian character. Let your readers judge of the philosophy 
whence it comes.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ragate. T. C. SKINNER, Lt.-Col. R.E. (ret.) 


THE DODO 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

‘R—I read with much interest Mr. Julian Mockford’s 
wide on the Dodo, and wondered whether he was familiar 
mth an account of this bird which I found in the London 
Magazine for May, 1759. At that time they ran a series of 
lates Of out-of-the-way fauna accompanied by short descrip- 
tons, and this plate and description of the Dodo struck me 
8 emg rather extraordinary on account of the fact that, as 
as I could discover, the Dodo had then been extinct for 
many years. The description runs as follows : 

‘The Dronte, or Dodaers is a bird of a size between an ostrich 
fad a large Turkey, and has some resemblance to the former in 
Me teathers and tail. The head is very large and rot unlike that 
taCuckow, but quite naked of feathers. The eyes are large and 
pack, the neck crooked and very thick, with a very long thick bill 
ta pale blue, except towards the extremities, where it is black 
dove and yellowish underneath. Both th per and lower parts 
hooked at the ends. The body is 1 covered with 
Mt grey feathers like those of an Ostri i 
wits beily almost reaches the ground. 
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a sort of pen-feathers instead of wings, of a pale yellow colour, 

and there are five curled plumes instead of a tail. This bird is so 

fleshy, that one of them will dine near thirty men.” 

A fatal quality !—Yours faithfully, G. K. Scott. 
42 Whitgift Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey. 


DEATH DUTIES AND AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 


Sir,—It is suggested in your “ News of the Week” that death 
duties are specially injurious to agriculture. On examination 
it will be found that they are less injurious to agriculture than 
to any other industry, and that in fact if properly treated they 
are not harmful at all, but in many aspects beneficial. In 
the first place, death duties are a personal tax and the owner 
of an agricultural estate, if he has no reserves with which to 
pay these duties, should not mortgage his estate to pay, but 
should sell enough farms to pay the duties, and leave the rest 
unmortgaged. If he does this, these farms go to new owners, 
either occupying or otherwise, often with ample capital to 
develop and improve, and the result in most cases I have 
observed is that agriculture is a great gainer by the change. 
Without difficulty I could name a multitude of cases within 
my own observation where the compulsory breaking-up of 
mortgage-logged estates has been the means of transforming 
a disgracefully neglected district into well-equipped and 
developed occupying ownerships. In any case agricultural 
land pays from 30 to 45 per cent. less in death duties than 
other property, and the effect and burden of these duties on 
agriculture is grossly exaggerated. The landlord is seldom 
an agriculturist at all. He is mostly merely a rent receiver.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR R. McDOUGAL. 
Blythe, Lauder. 


CHINESE FAIRY TALES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—If the managing director of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., will be good enough to look at my review 
again he will see that I called Chinese Fairy Tales suitable for 
adults of all ages. And his opinion that the book is “‘ entirely ” 
unsuitable for children may be compared with Herr Eberhard’s 
statement in the introduction that some of the stories were 
taken down just as they were related by children. I did not 
attribute “ imiquity ” to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Ltd., either individually or en masse, but I find their 
managing director unusual among publishers in that he is 
ungrateful for a good notice.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 





The Bravest Soldier 


(Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814), 
by MAJOR C. E. WAKEHAM. 
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CROMWELL’S CONSERVATISM 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


It is a thousand pities that the Stracheyan method of writing 
biography has met with such a lugubrious eclipse. It was too 
‘** novelistic ’’ for some tastes ; but then the novel, as Chamfort 
remarked, no doubt remembering his Aristotle, is more philoso- 
phic than history. That is, with the Stracheyan method you 
did at least get a point of view, you were aware that the men 
written about were objects worthy of love or hatred because 
they acted in this way or the other; you got, no doubt, a little 
distortion, but then a strangeness in the proportion is necessary 
to art, and in the end you probably approach nearer to the truth 
with art than you do with science. One likes to toy with the 
idea of how Strachey would have treated a full biography of 
Cromwell. He would not have understood Cromwell, possibly, 
but then it is dangerous to understand one’s enemies, and 
Cromwell stood for all that Strachey most steadfastly hated. 


He would have ‘‘ debunked ” him, but that, after all, would 
seem to be the right way to deal with dictators, who are, almost 
by definition, comic figures, since they are always forced into 
excess, which is still, after over two thousand years, the butt 
of the comic muse. And Cromwell, apart from this general 
characteristic, offers so many opportunities for the use of 
comic irony. A confirmed royalist, liking more than a smack 
of the monarchic in the structure of the State, he killed his 
king: a convinced Parliamentarian, he smothered every 
parliament he had to deal with ; the creator of the New Model 
Army, he became its puppet ; standing as he did for freedom 
of thought and against taxation in opposition to Charles, he 
produced a more repressive tyranny, imposed more crushing 
taxation, than Charles had ever dreamed of. He was a Titan, 
no one will deny that; he was nearly always able to impose 
his will. He was a brilliant soldier, and he made the name of 
England feared abroad—which would appear to have its 
advantages—but he was also a very unpleasant man indeed. 


Mr. Ashley is careful not to make a point of any of these 
rather obvious things; he subdues them so as to make way 
for his thesis that Cromwell was essentially conservative ; his 
book is a biographical history rather than a biography, so it is 
not to his purpose to make his figure too vivid. Nothing, to 
be sure, is glozed over (though some things are excused), but 
the only aspect brought into prominence is the conservatism 
of this dictator. He was unswerving in maintaining the sacred 
rights of property, he hated the Levellers, and he tried to make 
the new State as like the old, in its forms, as possible. True ; 
but Mr. Ashley too readily takes for granted that the Conserva- 
tive of those days held the same view as the Conservative of, 
shall we say, the nineteenth century. Cromwell, in his day, 
was revolutionary enough, for in the early seventeenth century 
it was by no means conservative to hold by the sacred rights of 
property, to believe that a man might do as he liked with his 
own. That was the advanced point of view. The conserva- 
tive point of view was the mediaeval one, that held by Laud and 
the King, which is now too well known, thanks chiefly to 
Professor R. H. Tawney, to need describing here. 


Nor was he any more conservative in the matter of parlia- 
ments, those gatherings which had latterly taken to putting 
forward new-fangled ideas as to their relation with the royal 
prerogative. It is true that he dismissed them in the old- 





The Conservative Dictator. 
12s. 6d.) 


Oliver Cromwell. 
_ Ashley. 


a By Maurice 
(Cape. 


fashioned way, if to do as the Stuarts had done was to be old 
fashioned ; but he did his best to rule through them, Here 
however, Mr. Ashley has a point of view different from the 
usually accepted one.’ Whereas it is generally agreed tha 
Cromwell hankered after legality, called parliaments to make 
his position legal, and was careful to have all his decre 
sanctioned by an Act, Mr. Ashley thinks that, like Chars 
he only called parliaments because he wanted money, 
is difficult to be certain, for the comic muse hovers so penis. 
ently over the dealings of Cromwell with Parliament that, 
after her wayward manner, she is apt to mislead : yet it wou 
seem that he really wanted parliaments; the difficulty ws 
that even those Houses elected by the best contrived dictatorship 
methods would insist upon taking the bit between their teeth, 
Even Barebone’s Parliament of Saints showed itself startlingly 
practical, and very efficient. It had to go because it attackei 
vested interests. Cromwell’s conservatism, Mr. Ashley woul 
say: yes, but it attacked the new vested interests as wel 
as the old. 

The claim that Cromwell was conservative in religion js 
not one that Mr. Ashley makes, for not only was Cromwell 
an Independent and a Root and Branch man, but he also held to 
the revolutionary idea of toleration, for those sects, that js, 
that did not threaten the new structure of the State in any 
way; such as Prelatists, Papists and Quakers. But it is perilow 
to guess how far he was tolerant at heart: had he beens 
Presbyterian there might have been a different story to tel. 
For his intolerance towards Papists, even though it may have 
been exaggerated by fear, was little short of sadistic. Perhaps 
one might say of him as a whole that he was conservative of 
those ideas that had, a generation earlier, been revolutionary, 


This book presents us with a somewhat formal portrait 
of the hypochondriac man-of-action-mystic, whose _ inner 
wrestlings with the spirit, whose public prayerful exhortations, 
whose tears and whose rages, seemed invariably to lead to th 
materialistically practical. Mr. Ashley does not share Mr. 
Belloc’s notion of the man unwilling to take power who had 
power forced upon him, but sees ambition, however subcon- 
scious, in all his actions. It is another difficult point, fo 
God’s private instructions to Cromwell seemed always to 
lead him towards power, so that, in common with all dictators, 
Cromwell soon came to feel that he was the only man able 
to save the country, though probably not one of them ha 
ever been quite so sure as he was that God had divinely 
appointed him. But when God and the army struggled over 
him, the army usually won, except where the Levellers wert 
concerned. The clashes, the struggles between factions 
desirous of power, are well set out by Mr. Ashley, who does 
not, however, reveal that curve, attaining its summit 1 
Barebone’s Parliament, which Professor A. S. Turbervile 
made so plain in his book on Commonwealth and Restoration; 
yet, as we read him, so clear does he make the issues, We 
become uncomfortably aware that all true history, as ht 
reminds us Croce has said, is contemporary history. An 
as, in our reading, ‘our distaste grows for dictatorships, of 
whatever colour, with their tricks and suppressions, thei 
spies and their agents provocateurs, we find ourselves sighitg 
the old familiar sigh, ‘“‘ Why will not human beings be mot 
reasonable ?”” and sadly remember another quotation, thi 
time from Hegel, that ‘history teaches that history teaches 
mankind nothing.” 
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Ireland’s story since 1914 


THE DEAD MARCH PAST By Gerald Griffin Bs. 6d. 


This book, in the form of an autobiographical saga, is a cavalcade of events in Ireland from the 
outbreak of the Great War to recent times. Political happenings are merely used as background 
for humorous presentation of a galaxy of characters of high and low degree, who actually lived 
and are now gone. There is no political bias. 


CIVITAS DEI Volume Il. By Lionel Curtis 12s. 6d. 


“{ was left with a sincere admiration of the convincing quality of his narrative in its entirety..—G. M. Young 
(Sunday Times). 
“A brilliant, luminous study.”—British Ileekly. 


“Needless to say, this central part of a spacious trilogy is a most eloquent and earnest book, in which the a 
brings all his faculties of mind and soul together and lifts them to the height of an argument.”—Howard < 
Gray (The Observer). 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 2: «4 


By Frances Strang I} ith 48 page plates from original drawings by lan Strang, RE. 
The travels described in. this delightfully illustrated book include towns and districts of Provence, 
Languedoc, Le Velay, the Basque Country, Quercy, Dordogne, Ariége and Béarn. 

“The text, with its wealth of detail and human references, is worthy not only of that delightful part of France, 
but also of the plates."—7imes, Literary Supplement. 


“The architectural studics are magnificent, and I like the landscapes even more.”—Edward Shanks (Sunday 
Times). 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN CIVILISATION 2: 64. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard With numerous illustrations in colour 


and in black and white, and Alaps. 


This volume contains the story of the whole of American civilisation. It tells of the country’s 
people, industries, professions, science, inventions, art, music, literature, religion, education, beliets, 
epinions, international relations, political development, military history, and social progress. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS - Planned and Edited by R. B. Cattell, ma, asc, Pho, 


J. Cohen, mA, and R. M. W. Travers, BSc. 10s. 6d. 


The three editors are young professional psychologists who have induced a number of famous 
scientists—each a leader in his own field—to co-operate in this authoritative exposition of what 
science can do for Man. 

The authors are as follows: Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, Prof. David Katz, Dr. A. S. J. Baster, 
Mr. E. Chambers, M.A., Lord Raglan, Dr. C. P. Blacker, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Dr. R. B. Cattell, 
Prof. M. Ginsberg, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Prof. B. Malinowski, Dr. Emanuel Miller, Prof. hk. 
Mannheim, The Earl of Listowel, and Prof. William McDougall. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA By GN. Joshi 


Advocate, O.S., Professor of Constitutional Law, Government Law College, Bombay 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Joshi’s book is an impartial exposition of the New Constitution of India under the Government of India 
Act, 1935, without any political bias, and puts before the student and the general reader a complete picture of the 
whole system embodied in the Act.”—From the Foreword. 


Second Edition of Sir John Orr’s much discussed work 


FOOD, HEALTH AND INCOME « Report on a Survey of Adequacy of Diet in 


Relation to Income, By Sir John Boyd Orr, ps.0,, FRS,ULD. With diagrams. 25. 6d. 


* This rep srt deals with the problem of national nutrition on such a large scale and yet in such detail that it will 
pee of great value to workers in very many fields, and deserves study by all.” The British Medical Journal 


“Tn recent years, no increase in knowledge has been more useful to society than that contributed by Sir John Orr 
and others in their researches into nutrition.”—Spectator. 


Cheaper Issue of Lord Lloyd’s famous book 


EGYPT SINCE CROMER By Lord Lloyd = 2 vols. with maps 15s. 


‘A book which every thoughtful politician, every good citizen, should read, mark, learn and inwardly digest. 
Jt will more than repay perusal, and re-perusal.”—Sir John Marriott in The Observer. 


[ll prices are net] 
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THE AIR RAID MENACE 


Air Defence and the Civil Population. By H. Montgomery 

Hyde and G. R. Falkiner Nuttall. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
PUBLIC interest in the problems of defence against hostile 
aircraft shows no sign of diminishing and a new book on the 
subject is sure of awelcome. Air Defence and the Civil Popula- 
tion has been produced under the joint authorship of Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde, a barrister and historian who has made a 
special study of the subject in its theoretical aspects, and Mr. 
Falkiner Nuttall, an engineer attached to the R.A.F. during 
the War who has practical experience in the erection of air 
raid shelters. They have consolidated in a single volume a 
full discussion of many aspects of the subject, including the 
general principles of Air Power, the strategy of aerial bombard- 
ment, poisonous gases, collective and individual protection 
and the organisation of air raid services. A particularly 
important section of the book consists of highly original plans 
for the building of a hundred new towns in Britain to satisfy 
the need for emigration from our overcrowded and vulnerable 
industrial towns while preserving the countryside. The 
dangers of concentration are emphasised again and again, and 
it is to be hoped that even yet the Government may recognise 
the undesirability of centralising all the principal administra- 
tions in the Whitehall district of Westminster. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the extent to which 
the daily life of the community and the individual in future 
may be conditioned even in peace time by the need for protec- 
tion against hostile aircraft. This book advises that camouflage 
should be applied to public buildings, and that such landmarks 
as towers and domes should be eliminated in future construc- 
tions. Town planning should separate factories from resi- 
dential districts as the conspicuous roofs and chimneys of the 
former are good targets for aircraft. Public lighting should be 
controllable from central points; the ‘‘ grid ’’ system should 
be modified because it over-centralises our power supply. Even 
trolley-buses are frowned on on account of their restricted radius 
of action and the vulnerability of the overhead system. The 
further extension of the Port of London is undesirable from 
considerations of decentralisation of food supply and storage. 
Motorists will welcome the advice that roads and paths should 








For 


3,000 years 


the Odyssey has been the world’s 

best-selling novel. But never before to-day 
has the story been obtainable in plain 
English, free from the affectations and 
strained conccits of translators. Homer 
told his tale—an ordinary after-dinner 
story—in the natural speech of his time, 
and Dr. Rouse in The Story of Odysseus has 
now done the same for modern readers. 

We are both glad and proud to be 
presenting this new translation by a 
scholar with a living knowledge of modern 
Greece, where the Odyssey story still has 
its echoes to-day. Of particular interest 
too, is Dr. Rouse’s appendix on the subject 
of * Homer’s words.” 

The Story of Odysseus, by W. H. D. 
Rouse, 465 pages, 7/6 net—thc usual novel 
price and size, 
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be of concrete where possible so that they may be hoy 
remove gas contamination. : 

As a means of making rooms and buildings 8as-progf 
installation of a mechanical ventilator is recommended, ° 
device consists of an air pump sucking air through a filter 
as high a point as possible outside and keeping the air p 
in the building slightly greater than that of the externg 
sphere. As a result there will be a constant draught Out 
through cracks of doors and windows, &c., and this will p 
the intrusion of poisonous gases. The ventilator is y 
driven by an electric motor, but in case the current should jg 
an alternative drive can be arranged by a belt connecteg 10th 
back whee! of a bicycle. Such a machine, capable of Pump; 
over 20 cubic feet of air per minute, can be operated for an boy 
by one man. A full-page photograph of an installation Of this 
kind is given, but unfortunately the authors have Omitted 1 
say where such apparatus can be bought in this country. 

It is suggested, however, that more damage is to be fear 
from incendiary bombs than from poisonous gases, and ij 
leads to a series of recommendations for the treatment of eXisting 
houses and other buildings and for the designing of new ong 
to make them better able to resist this form of attack, 

One is tempted to wonder whether future generations of ;), 
human race may not forsake the surface of the earth and uh 
to living underground in the manner described in on , 
Mr. Wells’ novels. It is a sad reflection that the perveniy 
of man should have converted the triumphant conquest of th 
air into a terror. Few people nowadays will pin much faith 
international agreements. This book refers to the prohibitiog 
against the use of gas contained in the Treaty of Versailles, i 
the Washington Treaty of 1922, and in the Geneva Proto 
of 1925, which has been ratified by almost every country ip 
the world. But the Italians used gas against the Abyssinian; 
and it has been used by both sides in the Spanish civil wx, 
In both cases civilians suffered as well as soldiers. 

“ But world opinion does not appear to have been unduly shocked, 
so that it may safely be assumed that no belligerent governmer 
will in the future be deterred by the Geneva Gas Protocol if any 
military advantage over its opponents is likely to result from di. 
regarding it.” 

Put-quite shortly the real question is : ‘‘ Will it pay?” And 
the question applies not only to the use of gas but to incendiary 
bombs or any other weapon that may be used in aerial warfare, 
However much we may deplore it, this shows the absolute neces. 
sity for this country to build up an adequate air force. At present, 
as this bco shows, Great Britain comes about seventh on the 
list of Air Powers, having only some 1,750 machines for home 
defence against the 3,509 of Germany, 5,000 of Russia, 2,70 
each of France and Italy and 2,000 each of U.S.A. and Japan. 
A powerful British air force capable of inflicting swift and 
effective punishment on any aggressor is probably the mos 
cogent argument that “‘ It will not pay.” 

Messrs. Hyde and Nuttall have dealt with their subjec 
most comprehensively and their book will be valuable as a work 
of reference ; it is therefore suggested that in future edition 
they should include a much more extensive index to the contents 

A. L. RAWLINGS. 





THE PEOPLING OF THE COLONIES 


Colonial Population. By Robert R. Kuczynski. (Oxford 
University Press. §s.) 

THE population of the non-self-governing (colonial ai 
mandated) areas at the end of 1934 was estimated by th 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations @ 
270 millions, forming 13 per cent. of the estimated total worl 
population, 2,080 millions. Of these 270 millions, 55 pt 
cent. were in Asia and 42 per cent. in Africa ; and one-quarit 
were under British, one-quarter under Dutch, and one-quarit 
under French administration. These figures are summatit 
of the population estimates of a large number of diffe 
areas; and the various estimates are subjected to a critic 
examination in this volume, which is the latest of a series 0 
important contributions made by its author to the study ¢ 
population. 

The publication in 1928 of the first book of the series, Tit 
Balance of Births and Deaths, marked an epoch in the progres 
of modern thinking about population. Dr. Kuczynski ther 
showed, in a way that anyone with a knowledge of elementatj 
arithmetic could understand, that the really important questi 
of population grgwth is not whether there is an excess # 
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fom JONATHAN CAPE’S list of AUTUMN BOOKS 
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WINGED WARFARE 
E. J. KINGSTON -McCLOUGHRY 


Squadron-Leader Kingston-McCloughry is the first 
writer to tackle the problems of strategy and tactics in 
the air in such a way that the general reader can form 
some appreciation of them. Anyone who wants to form 
a nearly correct view of the world situation must read 
them all.” The SUNDAY TIMES 10s. 6d. 


COLLECTIVE INSECURITY 
H. M. SWANWICK 


‘A courageous, outspoken, angry book. Mrs. 
Swanwick’s main line of approach is historical; and it 
js from the history of the first ten years after the War 
that she draws her most telling arguments.’ 


The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 8s. 6d. 


MAKASSAR SAILING 
G.E. P, COLLINS 


‘A satisfying, pleasing record of impressions and 
experiences in South Celebes, east of Borneo.’ 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Life in the East Indies. It is a well-written and lively 
book, full of interesting legends of the people of the 
Islands.’ JAMES HANLEY in TIME AND TIDE 


fully illustrated 10s. 6d. 


PLANT HUNTER’S PARADISE 
F. KINGDON WARD 


‘Captain Kingdon Ward’s plant-hunting books are as 
good as any which have appeared since the enchanting 
volumes of the late Reginald Farrer.’ 

SIR JOHN SQUIRE in The DAILY TELEGRAPH 


fully illustrated 12s. 6d. 


THOMAS PLATTER’S TRAVELS 


in England, 1599. Rendered into English and 
with introductory matter by CLARE WILLIAMS 


‘His diary is a capital addition to the literature of early 
travel because it is the longest and fullest document of 
its kind, and also because Thomas Platter was a sharp 
Observer and had a pretty knack of description, and 
that odd mixture of chat and instruction which makes 
up his entertaining diary.” The TIMES 10s. 6d. 


STARTING POINT 


C. DAY LEWIS 


‘An excellent novel, full of memorable characters.’ 
The NEW STATESMAN 


‘Mr. Day Lewis is a beautiful writer as well as a sound 
novelist. [t is absorbingly readable.’ 
HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD 7s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG DESIRE IT 


SEAFORTH MACKENZIE 


‘A first novel of quite exceptional interest and 
originality. I can reca!l few characters in fiction more 
completely and beautifully realised than Charles. . 
The book seems to be truthful and moving as only a 
book written out of a genuine emotion can be.’ 

The SPECTATOR 7s, 6d. 


YOU'RE IN THE RACKET, TOO 


JAMES CURTIS 


‘Its thieves and business men, its sensual or professional 
lovers, and the impersonal city in which they hide and 
seek, are shown with almost the sharpness and colour 
of Hogarth.’ The TIMES 
‘This tale of petty, sordid rogues is objective, racy and 
swift in the telling. It marks Mr. James Curtis as 
the foremost British novelist of low life.’ 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH 


7s. 6d. 


A DATE WITH A DUCHESS 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


‘Four or five of these stories stand out as equal to 
anything written within recent years.” TIME AND TIDE 


‘It shows him as a thoroughly good writer with an 
admirably wide range of interests.’ 
EVELYN WAUGH in NIGHT AND DAY 


7s. 6d. 


PASTORAL 


ELEANOR GREEN 


‘It is as though one were to read the Elizabethans as 
a contemporary. If the conceit seems extravagant let 
us look at Miss Green’s account of two lovers spending 
a year in retirement in the country... . Her pictures 
are vivid, her delight in country scenes and in the slow, 
enduring country mind is almost lyrical, and the 
intensity with which she renders states of mind is 
remarkable.’ The TIMES Ss, 


ANTON CHEKHOV by Princess NINA ANDRONIKOVA TOUMANOVA 


‘A sensitive and intelligent study. She presents him, as he of all writers must be presented, as belonging to his 


times.” The DAILY TELEGRAPH 


thoroughly studied her matter and is giving of her best. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Conservative Dictator 


by MAURICE ASHLEY is published to-day 


‘The writer of this book has brought to it every advantage ... she has 
An excellent book.” The SUNDAY TIMES 10s. 6c. 
12s. 6d. All prices ai t 
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births over deaths, but “ are natality and mortality such that 
a generation which would be permanently subject to them 
would during its lifetime . . . produce sufficient children to 
replace that generation?” He also showed-that in England 
and some other countries prevailing- natality and mortality 
rates would if maintained bring about the ultimate extinction 
of the population. The methods by which these results 
were obtained, though surprisingly simple, require the regis- 
tration of the mother’s age at the birth of a child, and for that 
the British registration system makes no provision; our 
reproduction rates have therefore to be computed on estimates. 
Fortunately, this defect in our national statistics has become 
so widely known that it is about to be remedied. 


But population statistics in the colonies, British and non- 
British, are, with few exceptions, much more defective, as 
Dr. Kuczynski shows in the present volume, which sets 
out for the first time in a readily available form the main facts 
relating to the peopling of the colonies. Though in some 
areas there are census figures which he considers are as accurate 
as those of the most advanced countries, in many even the 
number of the total population is at best an estimate that may 
be very wide of the mark; generally it is merely a ‘‘ reasoned 
guess,’ and in some areas no more than a ‘wild guess.” 
He points out that for students of colonial problems it is 
important to know for each colony at least the number of 
whites, of Asiatic non-natives, and of natives, and for. the 
American colonies the number of negroes, but that many 
colonial reports. that distingvish the population by race do 
not give this information. Lack of accurate data occasionally 
leads to confident but erroneous conclusions. In one area 
the: 1921 census showed that whereas in the preceding ten 
years the white population increased by 19.1 per cent., the 
** coloured ” increased by only 3.7 per cent. ; and in explanation 
it was stated that the coloured people ‘through physical 
degeneration appear to lack the necessary stamina to withstand 
diseases affecting the respiratory organs, and fall an easy 
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. every feature that many higher-priced portable type- 
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Compare them and see ! 


The Smith Premier ‘‘ Chum ”’ Portable is the ideal typewriter 
for every purpose—for home, office and travelling. In- 
dispensable to every up-to-date man or woman. Invaluable 
for correspondence, notes, literary work, etc. Simple in 
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prey to the pneumonic form of influenza.” At the next oe 
however, the increase of the coloured people was so en ’ 
as to make it clear that the small increase shown in the 
census returns was due less to the lethal effects of recy 
diseases than to defective methods of numbering the po. 
Serious difficulties are met with in enumerating mixed 
lations by race, since many persons of mixed blood ¢,: 
be classed as white. In the report on the last census of G 
it is stated that examination of the schedules showed “te 
persons undoubtedly of mixed blood seem to have un, 
an albescent re-incarnation.” : 

Dr. Kuczynski concludes that colonial population Staty 
are on the whole in a most unsatisfactory state, and tha ,: 
is due to the inadequacy of the grants allocated for 
purposes. In his view the problem is not how to ; 
the existing colonial statistics, but “‘ rather how to COnving 
the colonial offices that what is needed in most colonies is » 
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READE! 
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absolutely new departure,” and his book gives evidence ig ME hav 5 
RK: - ave 
support of this view. It breaks new ground in a field thats es the 
much in need of cultivation, and merits the attention of ai on 
who are interested in the many-sided problems of cology rangi 
affairs. G. F. McCrray that | 
of tas 
ELIZABETHAN TOURIST intelli 
Thomas Platter’s Travels in England. Translated and With a Book 
Introduction by Clare Williams. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 4 read 
THIs is just the kind of book I like: pleasant, agreeahj I ppADE 
reading about the Tudor Age, when everything went Tight ouara 
with us, unlike the present, when everything goes wrong aj [> ;, 
reading the daily paper is a daily torture. Moreover, a wok books 
of scholarship and taste, in which the learning is not t suppl 
heavy and is attractively presented ; a book, too, which add I hooks 
something to our knowledge of the time, yields something ney first | 
instead of rehashing, like so many contemporary books, wha oenet 
we knew before. For, I am glad to confess, Thomas Plater >. 
is a new fizure to me, though I gather that he was not unknow ship 2 
to students. of the Shakespearean drama, for he attended , 
performance of Julius Caesar and describes fairly fully the JB 2" 
theatre, almost certainly the Globe, in which it took place, I polit’ 
(If only to goodness he hed made some effort to get into choice 
touch with the author of the play and described him! Buy subje 
Platter, appropriate name, missed his one chance of immor. & '¢iel¢ 
tality.) endea 
More than half the book is taken up by Mrs. Williams JB (0 
introductory chapters on Elizabethan sight-seeing, foreign likely 
tourists in England, the usual round they made while here, wil | 
and the books they wrote about us when they went away. 
It is a learned and skilfully presented little survey, and on J SP 
which is attractively written, save for a few touches of feminine JB t¢chi 
Over-writing here and there. She notes the difficulty of ® !o'm 
singling out what is original in each. traveller’s observations, & age 


because of their lamentable tendency to copy from each other & '0n 
and what was common form in the guide-books. She certainly [§ | s 
disentangles her Thomas skilfully from his borrowings, B (0 hi 
though at the same time she may be thought a little hard on 
him—she calls his tour the ‘‘ Pedant’s Progress ’’—though 
poor Platter had an eye of his own, reports interestingly wha 
he saw, and to one reader at any rate does not convey th — ‘ts 


REAL 
bust 


impression of a pedant. And isn’t Mrs. Williams a trife J that 
impatient with Queen Elizabeth ?—‘“‘ performing her customary J ‘P 
antics for public inspection,” indeed! Queen Elizabeth wa 

1 


would have been more than a little impatient with Mrs. Williams 
for a phrase like that; would perhaps have awarded her the 
ducking stool, or the pillory, or a box on the ear such as she 
was accustomed to administer with a scolding to her maids- 
of-honour (I am sure they needed it). Tes] 
Thomas’ Platter—he was a member of a_ distinguished 
Swiss academic family, of Basel, himself a doctor—came 
here in the autumn of 1599 and made the usual round thal . 
the foreign tourist makes in and around London. It is odd, 
when one thinks of the distance of time since then, how litt ( 
it has changed: first impressions of Dover, the Tower 
London, the Lord Mayor, Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 
Hampton Court, Windsor and Eton, the Royal Family, the 
old Universities. As if in pursuance of the Baedeker instruc 
tion, “If time presses, Cambridge may be omitted,” Plattet 
went -to Oxford but not to Cambridge: he found the way 
from Oxford to Cambridge impracticable, which many other 
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means good 


\DERS’ UNION is an act of faith on the part of 
a group of readers who, believing in the taste of 
the public, have decided to take a risk. They 
have shared long enough the baffled book hunger 
of the intelligent reader confronted by prices 
ranging from 7s. 6d. to25s. They have observed 
that the bank balances of men and women 
of taste are often in inverse ratio to their 
intelligence. 


RE 


Book publishers cannot cut prices until they see 
aready market. Readers cannot pay high prices. 
READERS’ UNION, through its membership, 
guarantees demand, provides a market, brings 
hooks and intelligence together. READERS’ UNION 
supplies to its members only recently published 
books at a fraction of their issued prices. The 
first book, sent out in September, is sold to the 
general public at 16s. READERS’ UNION member- 
ship gets it at less than a sixth of that price. 


READERS’ UNION interests will be wide. Without ignoring 
pitics, it is not a political book club. Its monthly 
choice will be made from contemporary writing on all 
subjects: fiction, biography, travel, adventure, history, 
reference, science, world affairs. READERS’ UNION will 
eldeavour to arrest for its membership the vitality of 
contemporary thought and imagination on any matter 
likely to help and enrich the job of living. Jts choices 
will be made from the current lists of many publishers. 


Despite their price, READERS’ UNION editions are a 
technical triumph. While size must vary, a lively uni- 
formity of style is achieved by a_ pleasant-looking 
page, a smooth, tough paper, and (thanks to new produc- 
tion processes) a pliant board binding with flapped edges. 
In short, READERS’ UNION editions are real books, easy 
tohandle, very good-looking, permanent. 


READERS’ UNION is welcome to all concerned in the key 
business of books, from writer to reader, but its origina- 
lors cannot continue unless its books are of. a quality 
that sustains membership without heavy advertising 
expenditure. That is your most solid guarantee. 


Will you join, reader? Sign the form alongside. Post 
itto the address shown. Ask, please, for enrolment 
cards for your friends. Lend your strength to a move- 
ment which must make your wishes and standards 
respected, 


Readers get it 
getting together 


Neaders’ Union 


books cheap 


* Fill in the form below. First, you will, receive 
TSUSHIMA: GRAVE OF A_ FLOATING ClitTy,. by A. 
Novikoff-Priboy. It is a chronicle of contemporary 
history which belittles fiction. A crazy armada of 38 
Russian battleships staggers 15,000 miles across three 
oceans to complete destruction at the. hands of the 
waiting Japanese. In TSUSHIMA is everything: romance 
and tragedy and laughter, stupidity and dignity and 
heroism; and over all darkly broods impending fate. 
This is “the story, by an eye-witness, of the most 
preposterous and tragic voyage in history. If TSUSHIMA 
were the story of fantastic doings in Bedlam it could 
hardly be. more horrific,’ says H. M. Tomlinson. 
TSUSHIMA runs to over 400 large, fascinating pages, 
costs 16s. You get it complete for 2s. 6d., one-sixth 
of its ordinary price. In October you will receive 
an important modern novel: living, human, universal, 
the scene laid in contemporary Italy. Again you will pay 
2s. 6d. for a book costing non-members more than three 
times as much. In November, for 2s. 6d. only, you 
will get a front-rank work of modern autobiography 
running to over 800 pages. 


Monthly, then, you will receive a book quite as vital and 
important, a book recently issued at a very much higher 
price. Some R.U. choices will be by known authors; 
in others new voices will be heard. In any case, the 
choice will be new, permanent and good, marked down 
by critics and authorities as of exceptional quality. More: 
each R.U. choice will be accompanied by specially-written 
reader-commentaries by critics and experts; and you 
will receive “ Readers’ News” free monthly. Always 
suggestions from members will be welcomed and efforts 
made to arrange matters accordingly. Complete now 
the enrolment form below, which, at the least, will bring 
you six books for what would ‘in the ordinary way be the 
cost of the first choice only! 





CUT 
ENROL HERE 


CUT OUT AND POST THIS FORM UNDER HALFPENNY 
COVER TO THE READERS’ UNION LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Send no money. Please enrol me as a founder member of 
“ Readers’ News” monthly without charge, and shall benefit 
6 monthly R.U. choices. My privilege is that, whatever the 
ordinary published price of books chosen, I pay no more 
than 2s, 6d. after receipt. Moreover, I am to recetve 
“ Readers’ News” monthly without charge, and shall benefit 
by .any-other advantage readers’ co-operation makes 
possible. 


NAME AND ADDRESS (BOLDLY PLEASE) 


CUT 














Ol will collect the monthly choice it cae 
LIT will have the books posted to me and pay(” 
: desired 
postage 
Post the whole coupon to READERS’ UNION 
LIMITED as above. 
Please use the space above to indicate through which bookseller 3 


you would like to receive your choices, by collection or by post. 3 
f you have no bookseller leave the space blank and we will 
arrange matters. 








Overseas subscribers must please remit £1 in advance direct to 

READERS’ UNION LIMITED. This will cover approximately 

7 months’ issues. S 24.9. 
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have found since. Of these, little enough has changed since 
Platter saw them and Donne wrote of 
“* , . the man that keeps the Abbey tombs 

And for his price doth with whoever comes 

Of all our Harrys and our Edwards talk ;” 
perhaps only St. Paul’s and the Royal Family unrecognisably. 
Where Platter looked upon the tombs of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, very recent and magnificent, and of William 
Herbert, the later glories of Sir Christopher Wren, the tombs 
of Wellington and Nelson have taken their place. Then, 
too, the Royal Family consisted of one person, which very 
rhuch increased the effect. Elizabeth, reigning in solitary 
splendour, had become the chief sight in her kingdom. 

The useful Thomas was very fortunate in this respect ; 
he saw her twice, once at Nonsuch and again at Richmond, 
and his close-ups of her are very veracious, except that it 
seems to have been de rigueur to say that the Queen looked 
twenty, when in fact she was nearing seventy. Platter came 
at a very interesting time, just when Essex threw up his Irish 
command, and coming over forced his way into the presence 
of the Queen at Nonsuch and was put under guard. But of 
all that, and of the anxieties of the magnificent old woman, 
the Swiss tourist knew nothing: he only saw the glittering 
exterior, the Queen “ lavishly attired in a gown of pure white 
satin, gold-embroidered, with a whole bird of paradise for 
panache ” and, of course, be-ringed and be-jewelled, attending 
service and listening to a short sermon at Nonsuch. (Sermons 
preached before her had to be short, or else they were cut 
short.) And again at Richmond he saw her looking down 
“from a window in the gallery on her people in the courtyard ; 
they all knelt and she spoke in English: ‘ God bles mie piple,’ 
and they all cried in unison ‘ God save the Queen,’ and they 
remained kneeling until she made them a sign with her hand 
to rise, which they did with the greatest possible reverence.” 
This was just after the Essex episode. What Platter goes on 
to say about the Queen’s popularity is valuable historical 
evidence; and really how much more attractive were the 
ways of Tudor publicity and propaganda than contemporary 
ones ! A. L. ROWSE. 
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Many Sides ; 

THERE are people who keep no banking : 

account, and there are those who merely keep : 

an account. To pay in one’s cheques or 

dividends, and to draw out for one’s needs, 

are right and obvious uses of a bank; these 

are first essentials. But, if a bank has kept 

step with the times and still retains its back- 

ground of a century’s tradition, it must at 

least have become many-sided. It is to 

popularize the many-sidedness of the West- 

minster Bank that a small booklet is issued 

named Thirty-nine Advantages, copies of 

which may be had at the counter of any 

branch office. : 
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A NORWICH HISTORY 


Success to the Mayor. ByR. H. Mottram. (Robert Hale. 125 


Mr. R. H. Mottram has chosen an extraordinaril f 
and misleading title for his latest book. Anpeall 
think that Success to the Mayor was a novel, and fs 
one of those sardonic novels about the rise and Prosperj 
some corrupt and unscrupulous linen-draper. In fact 
history of the City of Norwich, and a most interesting hi 2) 
at that. Mr. Mottram is deeply knowledgeable about thet 
and actively interested in the present life of Norwich 
writes like a man thoroughly absorbed in his subject, 


6) 


Norwich is by no means an ordinary provincial town. | 
the past it enjoyed an outstanding prosperity as the heat 
quarters of the English textile industry. It sheltered : 
important settlement of French and Dutch craftsmen—ty 
“*Strangers ”’ -whose distinct tradition lingers to this day. It say 
the rise of the great Quaker families, and it was the cradle of th 
banking system. In the late eighteenth century Norwi, 
had its own admirable school of painting, while Parson 
Woodforde bears witness to its great prosperity, and to the 
survival at that time of most of its distinctive customs ani 
characteristics. 


Today Norwich is still distinguished by many splendid 
reminders of its past. The Cathedral, Castle and Guildhal. 
St. Peter Mancroft and St. Andrew’s Hall; the countles 
lesser churches and town houses: these constitute a heritage 
such as very few provincial capitals enjoy. No man is bette 
able than Mr. Mottram to trace backwards their significange: 
through the early struggles for self-government which ended 
in the Charter of 1404, through difficulties of plague and ciyi 
war, through the glorious corruption of the eighteenth century. 
and the hard times of the nineteenth. : 


A story so full of detail and so closely linked to the life of 
today could not possibly be dull. Perhaps because I know the 
city well, I found the book absorbing. But it has strang 
omissions. The Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, who played 4 
great part in the life of the city and, lived in a palace in the 
heart of it, are barely mentioned. The index is almost useless. 
And apart from any faults of proportion, the book is marked 
by a regrettable complacency. Mr. Mottram continually 
turns aside to harp on the familiar thesis that self-government 
is a peculiar monopoly of Englishmen, and one in which they 
have achieved an unsurpassable perfection. Mr. Mottram 
perhaps may be particularly tempted to suppose that every- 
thing is for the best in the best of all possible cities. But the 
long history of municipal self-government is no voucher 
for its future good conduct. It is no small thing, as Mr. 
Mottram says, that the city’s rulers should meet in a Guildhall 
that was built in 1407. But behind the Guildhall there is 
rising a vast barrack of a City Hall, to house an army of official. 
The letter of the constitution may be the samie ; but the new 
building seems symbolical of a new spirit, towards which itis 
hard to feel much confidence. It is a spirit of change for 
change’s sake. What relics of antiquity the business interests 
have spared, the city fathers make it their business to destroy. 
In the hallowed name of uniformity, they are turning an his 
toric town into a mere shopping-centre indistinguishable from 
any other English shopping-centre. A few quaint nooks of 
half-timber may escape, infested with pottery and handicraft 
and spinsterish theatrical enterprises. But the grandeur of 
the city vanishes before the onrush of sanitary by-laws and 
multiple stores. 


To take aninstance. Mr. Mottram tells us how the Cathedral 
Close was first enclosed in the year 1100. What he does not 
tell us is that in the year 1936 the Dean and Chapter made ovet 
their responsibilities in regard to the Close to the Norwich 
Corporation, by way of saving the gardener’s wages. The 
Corporation was a Socialist body. Affronted by the antiquity 
and grandeur of the Cathedral trees, they proceeded to cut 
down the whole of them without warning and within a few 
weeks of the transaction. Where but a year ago there was 
a colonnade of cool shadow and rustling leaves, there is today 
a desert of turf and statuary as drab as a school playground. 
In a town where such things can be done without consulting 
the desires of the inhabitants, it would appear that there # 
room for a more critical spirit than Mr. Mottram manifests. 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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Summer Half A novel by ANGELA THIRKELL 


Mrs. Thirkell’s wittiest book deals with an improbable Public School. 
“ Delightful comedy.”’—Times Literary Supplement. “* Extremely funny.””—Observer. 
“Mrs. Thirkell at her best.’”’-—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net 


Conversation at Midnight 


by EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


A new sequence of poems by the author of Fatal Interview, etc. 6s. net 


Master Kung by CARL CROW 


The story of Confucius, told for the first time in “ popular” form, by the 
author of Four Hundred Million Customers. With 49 Illustrations 12s. 6d. net 


Blood on the Moon by LINTON WELLS 


A book of shifting scenes and strange adventures ; fascinating as fiction, 
invaluable as a footnote to contemporary history. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


Basic Convictions by THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


“ The vitally important subjects that he deals with make this book one to 
buy and to keep.’”—Manchester Guardian. 2s. 6d. net 


Freedom's Crooked Scars 
by ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


The hero of this novel is an English newspaper correspondent, whose 
treatment by the Germans has recently had a counterpart in real life. 


7s. 6d. net 
Personal History by VINCENT SHEEAN 
First cheap edition of this great autobiography, originally published under 
the title of In Search of History. 5s. net 


| Write as | Please by WALTER DURANTY 


First cheap edition, with new Preface and new material. 5s. net 
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FOURTH-CENTURY CHRISTIANS 
Pilgrims Were They All. By Dorothy Brooke. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
THIS most attractive book is sub-titled ‘‘ Studies in religious 
adventure in the Fourth Century of our era”; there might, 
I feel, be a slight emendation in the fourth word, which 
should, more precisely, read ‘‘ adventurers.” For, besides 
the scholarship and the ironic wit which gave her earlier 
book, Private Letters Pagan and Christian, and which give 
this so excellent and so individual a flavour, Lady Brooke 
brings to both an unceasing and amused interest in human 
beings—the novelist’s gift. She applies it here to some of 
the strange and fascinating figures of a period which, by 
very different roads, many historians and many imaginative 
writers of all races and ages have delighted to explore. The 
Vitae Patrum have always been a storehouse of legends ; 
and this century the eastern monks, after a period of being 
under a cloud, have taken, as Abbé Brémond puts it, the 
offensive ; they have inspired great books by scholars such 
as Ladeuze and Dom Cuthbert Butler; and only last year 
there came Miss Helen Waddell’s delightful translations 
of some of Rosweyde’s great collection. Lady Brooke, for 
these studies, has dug in Rosweyde and in other quarries. 
Her angle of approach is different from Miss Waddell’s ; 
less tender, more ironic; she is rather a classic than 
a mediaevalist, and nearer the standpoint of Gibbon 
and Lecky; yet not really near either, for she does not 
deplore human excesses, she enjoys them. More, she 
communicates enjoyment, and the hermits, ascetics, heretics, 
pilgrims and saints who function in these brilliant pages 
act before us on a stage lit by the footlights of unceasing wit and 
controlled by a producer of accomplished skill. Here blooms 
** this strange tribe of holy cactus flowers,” the Desert Fathers, 
** grotesque and prickly, but with a distinction all their own, 
which blossomed so suddenly and so profusely in the scarcely 
watered wastes where other vegetations were loth indeed 
to grow” (it seems that Lady Brooke takes the less en- 
couraging view of that controversial point, desert landscape, 
which Jerome thought so fertile with palms and springs ; 
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mais Férome a heaucoup d’imagination). Her dese: 
animated, bustling scene, full of comings and oie ‘ 
and talkative ascetics and their pet lions, Wolves, crop 
horrible temptations, superhuman fastings and Self-tane 
Simeon Stylites on his pillar, gaped at by delighted ¢ mi 
Antony, followed everywhere by swarms of admirer, 
whom he could no more escape than from the lovely . 
of his notorious temptations, Macarius, who a: 
marvellous feats of abstinence in a purely sporting ie, 
and whenever he heard of a rival abstainer’s feat Went 

better, and a hundred other ardent, 
and admirable beings. 

But the desert is only one section of the book. Even py 
attractive is ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” which relates of that encha 
globe-trotting virgin Etheria, whose travelogue, yp, 
at Arezzo fifty years ago, was so praised by the seventh 
century abbot Valerius. Of Etheria’s eager travels jn 
and the Holy Land, her enthusiastic and inquisitive an 
highly intelligent sight-seeing, her interviews with the 
men she visited en route, Lady Brooke makes a tale 
lovely and amusing; this delighted and delightful tourig 
is, in fact, the kind of person she most likes, “ the eter 
globe-trotter, insatiably curious. . . . She should be solemn 
canonised, the pilgrim’s tutelary, the tourist’s patron saint” 
She is a more attractive subject than Pelagius, the Here 
or than Gregory of Nazianzus, the Saint. But of Pelagiy 
Lady Brooke makes a living, likeable and touching Brite, 
and of his long-drawn theological skirmish a lively anj 
well-told tale. And the story of that great anti-Arian the. 
logian, letter-writer, homilist and poet, that troubled bishop 
malgré lui, Gregory of Nazianzus, and of his muchetrig 
friendship with the egotistic Basil, is a triumph of com 
summary and scholarly detail. 

Some readers will not agree with all Lady Brooke’s estimats 
of persons and movements ; some, for instance, may, I SUPPoK, 
like Jerome and like Augustine better than she does. Som 
historians and theologians may even, I dare say, dispute wit 
her on a few (very few, I fancy) details of fact or terminology, 
But for those who want a book both learned and witty, scholarly 
and humane, the fruit of much reading and of a lively creative 
imagination, on some of the picturesque agonists of a fascinating 
and dramatic period (yes, I know all periods are fascinating 
and all dramatic)—here is their book, It is, indeed, so much 
my book that I find it difficult to criticise, or to do more tha 
record pleasure received. Rose MaAcavtay, 
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A GERMAN CHALLENGE TO 
SHAKESPEARIAN ORTHODOXY 


The Meaning of Hamlet. By Levin L. Shiicking. Translated by 
Graham Rawson. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
To the scholarly world with its hunger for stability, the shot 
of the new idea never proves agreeable, though it often chanes 
to be stimulating. It is all to the good that Professor Shiic 
ing’s individual reflections upon the character of Hamlet ani 
the texts of the play in which he figures are more calculated 
arouse controversy than win general acceptance, for out o 
scientifically ordered disputation much sought-for truth od 
ionally emerges. The better to expound his ideas on this fa 
cinating series of subjects Professor Shticking enters upon: 
minute scene-by-scene analysis of the action of the play, and 
much that is of interest and potential value ensues. Unfor- 
tunately, one’s old confidence in the soundness of his judgement 
receives a rude shock at the outset on encountering his rematk 
able explanation of Bernardo’s reference early in the openitg 
scene to “yond star which is westward from the pole.” To him 
this is-a herald of a striking stage effect. We are told that th 
reason why Bernardo draws attention to the star is that at th 
time he and the others are standing on the forepart of the stagt 
facing the audience, and that when one and all wheel round to 
look at the star, there is general consternation over the emergent 
of the Ghost. *, Ingenious as is that reading, it is in blank oo 
tradiction to the text. Emphasis is actually laid on the fat 
that the characters are all seated at the moment the gh0 
appears. The question then really is, not why Bernardo drew 
attention to the star, but why on an intensely cold night Horat 
and the watch elected to sit down on the windy battlements 
to discuss a recent dread event. But, ugly as is this blunder 
Professor. Shiicking makes ample recompense in the ensulli} 
chapters. Much that he says on a variety of matters wil 
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compel Shakespearian scholars furiously to think, notably 
his contention that the graveyard scene was a pure afterthought, 
though the reasons advanced in support of this hypothesis are 
not of any particular cogency. 


All unwillingly, I am here ‘constrained to assume the 
uscongenial réle of Athanasius contra mundum._ Prevalent 
now among the cream of Shakespearian scholars is profound 
belief in a baneful fallacy to the effect that the utmost acting 
time at the disposal of the Elizabethan players was a ttifle less 
than two and a half hours. As co-inspirer with Mr. Alfred Hart 
of this widely accepted misconception, Prof. Shiicking at long 
last found himself by sheer irony of circumstance impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma, and he has been hard put to it to 
extricate himself from the embarrassing position. He very 
sensibly concludes that Shakespeare was too expert a craftsman 
to give time and again over-liberal measure in writing a play. 
For the reason that such profuseness would have caused a 
good deal of extra trouble at rehearsal and created a delay, 
it would have been most tolerable and not to be endured. 
Yet overmeasure he says there is in Hamlet, not to speak of 
sundry other Shakespearian plays. To get out of the difficulty 
he could only conclude that, after performance and before 
publication, Shakespeare occasionally made textual additions 
for the benefit of the cultured reader. Seeing that the Master 
never troubled to see that a third of his plays achieved print, 
this idea is hardly fated to gain much acceptance. One is 
unable to conceive that he had the self-centred, temperament of 
Ben Jonson. But the truth of the matter is that there is absolutely 
no necessity to resort to any such hypothesis. Though scholar- 
ship at present is purblind on the point, there is abundant 
evidence to show that the Elizabethan players had a full three 
hours of acting time at their service. If we take as correct 
Mr. Alfred Hart’s careful estimate that, after allowing for all 
the histrionic exigencies, 1,200 lines of blank verse could be 
well and truly delivered in an hour, then there is absolutely 
no reason to deny that the Hamlet play of the second quarto 
with its 3,668 lines or the Hamlet play of the folio, with its 
3,537 lines, could have been given without drastic cutting. }t is 
true there were act-intervals, though it is fashionable now to 
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believe otherwise, but they were scarcely of sufficient durar 
make serious inroads upon the acting time. In dwelling a 
disputable points, I have, it is to be feared, given an errand 
impression of the value of Professor Shiicking’s book, ang 
remains therefore to be said that it is one that no Shak ' 


and 

: a 

scholar can well afford to ignore. W. J. Lawaanog” 
4 





A VICTORIAN FRIENDSHIP. — 


Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood. Letters, Edited e 

Richard Curle. (John Murray and Jonathan Cape, 103, 
THE small but devoted company that still cares intensel fot 
the fame and reputation of Robert Browning will fee] th 
that these letters have fallen into the hands of such discras 
and understanding editors as Mr. Richard Curle and Me 
Maurice Buxton Forman. Not that the letters thems 
contain a line_or a phrase derogatory to their writers ; On the 
contrary, they are the very embodiment of Victorian Teticengy 
and chivalry. But they do indeed reveal the story of a broke 
friendship, of emotions, hesitations, and withdrawals, out gf 
which a less sensitive editor might easily have contrived y 
twist a minor “sensation.” Mr. Curle has resisted all 
temptations. His introduction is a model of interpretatiye 
sympathy, alive to the inhibitions of the period, and alert to the 
reactions of two extremely impressionable spirits. Mr, Buxton 
Forman’s notes add the finishing touch to the general informa. 
tion; they display an inexhaustible knowledge of the by-ways 
of Victorian literature. 

When Julia Wedgwood met Robert Browning she was just >, 
and he more than twenty years older. He had been a widowe 
for two or three years, and in his natural need of feminine con. 
fidence was, no doubt, feeling a little lonely. At any rate, very 
soon after their meeting he and his new friend were engulfed 
in an intimate correspondence. Miss Wedgwood had just lost 
her brother; Browning was still under the shadow of hi 
wife’s death. He offered condolence ; she replied with sym 
pathy. They met frequently at her mother’s house, discussed 
books and persons, and continued the discussions in letters, 
Browning was always a voluminous correspondent, and hy 
loved to argue with a woman, as his love-letters to his wife 
abundantly prove. Julia Wedgwood was not unlike Elizabeth 
Barrett in her skilful fencing with the foils of mutual interest, 
She was essentially a woman of her time. Her occasional 
sallies of coquetry seem today a little “‘ missish,” especially 
when she plays with the sentiment of the difference in theit 
ages. But that was the fashion of her day; and so was her 
sudden apprehension when she found that people were “ begin: 
ning to talk.” Some of her friends apparently grew mis 
chievous, and suggested that she was in danger of boring th 
poet with her confidences. Then, perhaps, she took stock of 
her own inclinations, and feared that she was falling in love 
with him. At any rate, after a year of constant correspondence, 
she wrote abruptly, and brought their intimacy to an end, 
It would be better that he should cease his visits ; very reluc 
tantly she must say ‘‘ Goodbye, dear friend”? ; but he must not 
fail of his promise to show her his new poem (“‘ The Ring and 
the Book ’”’) when it was finished. 

Browning accepted her verdict with manly resignation, and 
nearly three years passed before he wrote again. Then he 
sent her the proofs of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,” and found 
her inexplicably changed. The net of propriety had closed 
around her; the moral atmosphere had stiffened; she was 
shocked by what she thought the brutality of his characters; she 
criticised without insight ; and urged him to seek more edifying 
themes. Browning replied with spirit, and for a year or so the 
intermittent correspondence glowed with something of the old 
fire—but all impersonal. Then it died down altogether ; and 
during the last twenty years of Browning’s life they neither met 
nor wrote to one another. She survived him for nearly a quartet 
of a century, “‘ a rather formidable old lady, whose manner wa 
severe, and whose mind was fixed on higher things”. «+ 

“Nothing we know,—but that her heart grew cold, 
Poor beating heart! And so the Story’s told”... 

All Browning lovers will be glad to have these letters. They 
are a real contribution to our understanding of the poet's 
character, his generous impulses, his chivalry, and his noble 
capacity for self-effacement. The lady likewise makes a brave 
show. They did at least live up to their convictions—thes§ 
supersensitive, conscientious, and high-hearted Victorians. 

ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Another magnificent new long novel 


NAOMI JACOB’s 


The LENIENT GOD 


There is more than a touch of genius in the various very real people that 
she paints so skilfully. Kindly, without being sentimental, and full of a 
delightful humour, it shows Miss Jacob at her best. 8/6 


NB. We have just published NAOQME JACOB’s delightful 
reminiscences JVE-AGAIN 18 /- 
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“Basing his cccount on Cameron’s own record, he has KBE. CB.CMG 
retold his story in a vigorous, graphic and eloquent : ; ; 
manner "—Western Mail. ‘ Major Foran’s book merits | “ This broadminded and refreshing book should be read 
its title °—Public Opinion. By the author of “ Chang- hy all to whom the British Empire is a heritage to be 
ing Horizons,” ete. With 59 illustrations 18/- | maintained *—Morning Post. By the author of “ By 
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: _., | “The volume is extremely interesting as a fully docu- 

“Mr. Mais’ exuberance bubbles up on every paze of this mented account of the evolution of one of the most 
entertaining volume ”—Daily Telegraph. “A great, | potent of all modern war inventions ”—Morning Post. 
zestful, exhilarating book, gloriously abounding with | “ Admiral Sueter has mzde a most valuable first-hand 
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p ree is * Intimate vividness—the kook will form an authorita- 
“ An outstanding work, an essentia! addition to a yachts- 


man’s library and interesting reading to the longshore- 
man “—Western Mail. With 31 beautiful iliustratiens 
in photogravure 12/6 | up”—D. Telegraph. With 19 illustrations 12/6 
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TRAGIC ADVENTURE ie 
: Unflinching: A Diary of Tragic Ad cwn Tee 
Christian. (John Murray. 6s.) venre. e ness of 
THIS isthe story of an expedition which penetrated in th ness 
mer of 1926 into the North-west Territory of Can, © Sag insens! 
precisely into the barren lands through which flow the Han cy 
and the Thelon rivers, just south of the Arctic Circle be So it 
leader of the expedition was “‘ Hornby of Hudson Bay a en 
twenty-five years’ experience of wintering in those , te . : ¢ 
- regions had made him one of the best-known trappers in or 
On this his last journey his experience played him falg. "oe 

. w 


JAMES JOYCE 
Ulysses 


The complete text of Mr. Joyce’s great novel, for 
the first time made available at a price within the 
reach of the serious student of fiction as distin- 
guished from the collector of rare books. 


Mr. J. B. Priestley has written: ‘“ Probably no 
novel of our time has been more often mentioned 
in print than Ulysses, yet the actual number of 
English-speaking readers who have read it is very 
small. . As a literary feat, an example of 
virtuosity in narration and language, it is an 
astounding creation. Nobody who knows any- 
thing about writing can read the book and deny its 
author, not merely talent, but sheer genius.” 
Mr. E. M. Forster has called the book “a mirror 
of the twentieth century’s unrest,” and Sir Hugh 
Walpole has set on record that in the development 
of the modern novel “ its influence was terrific.” 


The present text has been prepared under the 
personal supervision of the author. 


Now Ready. 774pages. 25s. net. 
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migration of the caribou, on which the party depended 
food, was unaccountably delayed, the winter was EXCeptig : 
lengthy and severe, and the three explorers were confined jn 
about the log cabin which was their base throughout i, T 
winter and spring of 1926-1927—more than six long Month f pancit 
during which they were compelled to “live off the ground” ME 1 she 
that is, to subsist upon such stray birds, animals, of fish = 
came their way. As the winter proceeded, these }y «age 
fewer and fewer, and they themselves too weak to hunt then pov 
in the icy cold, and for weeks on end they had little or not; oe 
to eat except the hides which they had stored for trade and ski, . gee 
bones and other refuse which they had thrown away earlier, Cola 
the winter. ont 

So, slowly, after hardships which may have been equaled tail 
but can scarcely, in their way, have been surpassed in th missed 
history of mankind, each of the three starved and died, the stage ti 
survivor perishing just as the spring thaw set in in June, 197), ticket 
No one passed that way for two years, and it was not until thf 4 ticke 
summer of 1929 that what was left of them was discovered, I more | 

The fate of the expedition would not have been known ifm Cole 
there not been found with the bodies a diary kept by Edge [ with a 
Christian, the youngest of the three, and the last to die, [tis MM cated 
this diary, which must be one of the most remarkable “ huma fun of 
documents” (there is no other phrase) in existence, whic MM addres 
makes of this book something more than a mere record of MB conscic 
hardship, and gives it the dignity of a tragedy. private 

In the spring of 1926 Edgar Christian, then barely 17, haj J compa 
just left school; he seems to have been very much what i ) 
called “‘ an ordinary boy,” eager for a life in the open ait, 
life of adventure. That he should then have met his cousin, 
Hornby, who immediately became his hero, and that Hornby 
should have decided to take him as his companion on his nex 
expedition, must have seemed a Heaven-sent opportunity for 
him to lead the life for which he was longing. The first pat 
of Unflinching describes the events which led up to the expedi- 
tion, largely by means of quotations from Edgar’s letter, 
naive, boyish, enthusiastic ; describing in full and vivid detal 
the journey across Canada (in the course of which Harold 
Adlard, a young man slightly known to Hornby, was added as 
a third member of the party), until civilisation was finally lef 
behind. This part of the book is most admirably compiled 
by Miss Dew Roberts, a friend of the Christian family, who 
writes with a sympathy which never impairs her balance o 
lucidity or degenerates into sentimentality. The third part ! 
the book consists of the official Report of the Inspector of indul 
Mounted Police who in 1929 discovered the remnants of th Itis 
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compa 


bution 
whate’ 
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expedition. Its dry, clear catalogue, illustrated with photo foun 
graphs, brings before the eye the conditions in which th laws. 
explorers lived and died far better than many pages of fin of sh 
descriptive writing: Between these two parts, which form jut § * ° 
the frame it needs, comes the diary itself. his @ 
While reading what is in itself not much more than a recotl " 
of ghastly sufferings and inhuman endurance, one must ke : 
before one’s eyes a picture of the writer and his feelings ‘= 
a boy of 17, setting out on what promised to bea glorious adver: a 
ture with a man whom he worshipped. Gradually it become ; , 
plain that the latter has by an error of judgement led his friend ‘i 
to an inevitable and most horrible death. So both his frients ne 
die before his eyes—first his hero, then a fortnight later hs me 
other companion—and he is left alone, hundreds of miles from bis 
civilisation, probably from any other human being, in icy cold, po 


weak and ill, with the bodies of his friends beside him and hs 
inevitable death in front of him. In these circumstances he ie 
recorded the events—rather, the eventlessness—of each passilg onl 
day, with never a word of reproach (“ Please don’t blame deat > 
Jack” was his message to his parents), of complaint, of feat, t 
of indignation even, or despair. He was, it is true, “a 


: é a : ? Tou 
ordinaty boy,” not introspective, not giv7~ t examining bs 
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feelings. But here and there a word reveals his conscious- 
ye sition, the depth of the desolation and homesick- 
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By by ness vi ihe felt—enough to show that it was his nobility, not 
in the mosis of nature that enabled him to live and die as 
ana as he did. 
the Han o he lived on alone for a month, and when the thaw came, 
Circle, TAM and with it the means of getting food of which he was too weak 
Bay,” ty owl himself, he died, having kept his diary to the end. 
O5e descjalll « Make preparations now ” is almost the last entry, and his 
S in Can ist physical effort was devoted to putting the diaryin a place 
1 false : where it would be preserved and discovered. 

“pended fy JOHN SPARROW. 
Xceptionaly 
whut’ THE BALLETOMANE ABROAD 
ng Month, pancing Round the World. By Arnold L. Haskell. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
© ground” In the autumn of last year a ballet company went from Covent 
» OF fish af Carden to Australia, and with them went Mr. Arnold Haskell. 
S€ Decany Why and in what capacity he went is not made quite clear. 
Punt they Ata rehearsal, according to his own beautifully vague account 
OF Nothing of the matter, he happened to remark that he ‘ would like 
le and ski io see all the familiar works interpreted by a fresh cast.” 
Y catlicr'in MF colonel de Basil replied, “And so you shall.” There the 
matter rested until the evening before the company were 
N equalled jp sail, and Mr. Haskell says that in the interval he had dis- 
ed in th MM missed it from his mind. But then, when he “went on the 
died, the stage 10 say good-bye,” he was suddenly presented with a 
Ne, 1927, MH ticket to Marseilles and told that there he would be given 
t until th MM 4 ticket to Australia. In his own words, “ there was nothing 
“overed, MH more to be said.” 
nown haf Colonel de Basil, it would appear, wished to present Australia 
by Edge i with a critic as well as with some dancers. Australia appre- 
lic. ItisM cated his generous thought. Mr. Haskell was given the 
““huma fl run of the local papers, was invited to lecture, to broadcast, to 
Ce, Which MM address. It might be said that he made Australia ballet- 
record of M conscious. Few theatrical companies earn the luxury of a 
private critic, and one might have thought that, from the 
y 17, hai company’s point of view, such an arrangement would have 
| what js been ideal. There can be little doubt that it contributed 
en ait, ,fm greatly to the financial success of the tour, but within the 
$ cousin, j@ company it led unfortunately to jealousies and embarrassments. 
Hornby Some of the dancers thought Mr. Haskell unfair in his distri- 
his next bution of praise and blame, he was held responsible for 
unity for whatever appeared in the papers whether he had written it 
first part J or not, eulogies were liable to lead to rumours of a personal 
: expedi- M atlachment—on one occasion indeed to the rumour of a 
; letters, marriage for Mr. Haskell, preceded necessarily by a divorce. 
id deta! | Ona less resilient character misunderstandings of this kind 
Harold might have left a mark, but such momentary irritation as 
idded a f they caused Mr. Haskell has been dwarfed into insignificance | 
ally kf] 2 his enthusiastic memories of Australia. Everywhere he 
ompild had an attentive and impressed audience, and when he was 
ily, who fj M0t attending to his agreeably elastic duties he could turn for 
lance or ™ ‘creation to the pleasures of countless parties and the attrac- 
part of tons of Australian wine, or, for quieter moments, to the 
sctor of itdulgence of a newly discovered taste for natural history. 
; of the fF Jt is true that he cannot give a good word to everything ; he 
photo. (& found certain forms of Puritanism rampant and the licensing 
ich th | ’ws oppressive, and his bathing was spoilt for him by thoughts 
of fin (of sharks. But on the whole, unless his capacities for ecstasy 
rm jus #@ #¢ quite unbounded, it may be said that Australia’s place in 
his affections is now second only to the ballet’s : like Balleto- 
record ("ma this book is for the most part ‘‘ the story of an obsession.”’ 
st keep Australia occupies rather less than two-thirds of the book ; 
lings athird is taken up with digressions on the ballet in London, 
adver: & * ‘Mall section is devoted to a skimpy record of hurried visits 
comes fg New Zealand, the South Sea Islands, and the United States 
friend ff America, and the last few pages are used to print lists of 
Friends the Tepertoires of the leading companies which have performed 
fer his m2 London during the last five years. Its contents are so 
s from | “egated, and so arbitrarily mustered between the same 
y cold, (“Vel that this is indeed only in the chemical sense a book. 
m and One cannot call the writing distinguished. This is admittedly 
ces ht Ut a typical sentence: ‘‘ She is one of those rare natures 
assing that whether I praise or fail to understand her work she not 
e deat oly behaves the same towards me, but I know that she feels 
f fea, fm “tly the same, respecting and sympathising with my point 
“oe wew”—but still it seems reasonably at home in its sur- 
inghis ( UNdings. There are numerous illustrations, and some of 






them are agreeable. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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**A joy to look at and to handle as 
well as to read.’’ —HOWARD SPRING. 





Sporting Adventure 


By J. WeEntwortu Day. _ Illustrated by 
** FISH-HAWK.” 12/6 net 
Limited Edition (100 copies), 42/- net 
** Discourses lovingly of birds, beasts and fishes, 
the changing aspect of the countryside, country 
characters, and sport. Beautifully produced and 

illustrated.” —HowarD SprinG (Ev. Standard). 


Catherine de’ Medici 
Tilustrated. 


“* Mr. Roeder’s monumental work . . . is based on 
deep and thorough study of his period, and 
contains a minute psychological analysis of all the 
leading figures in France during the Wars of 
Religion. . . . Mr. Roeder has placed English 
readers under a debt of gratitude, if only for the 
many telling quotations from contemporary writers 
which he has ably translated for their benefit.” 

—The Times. 


By RALPH ROEDER. 15/- net 


The Rise of 


vv @ = 
the United Irishmen 
1791-94 
By ROSAMOND JACOB. Illustrated. 
“A work of real importance. No student of the 


period, which is crucial for all modern Irish 
history, can neglect it.”"—STEPHEN GWYNN. 


12/6 net 


Some Great 
Political Idealists 
of the Christian Era 


By Proressor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 10/6 net 


Most of the major problems of society are 
discussed in brilliant chapters on St. Augustine, 
Wycliffe, Machiavelli, Grotius, Bolingbroke, 
Rousseau, Burke, Austin, and Spencer. “ Their 
incisive clarity, their verbal and _ intellectual 
precision, their skill in handling, dissecting and 
evaluating historical and sociological concepts, 
provide a stable standard of thought. . . . They 
are fascinating. . . . All are unobtrusively witty.” 

—Time and Tide. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 


| Frontiers of Science. By Carl Trueblood Chase. 
Universities Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS is not, in spite of its title, a book about the philosophy 
of science. Mr. Chase has not attempted in any way to 
delimit the field of scientific enquiry or to furnish a critique 
of scientific method. His aim is simply to give an exposition 
of current scientific theories, together with some account of 
their history. He uses the word “ frontiers’ because he 
would have us think of the scientist as engaged in a campaign 
against nature, an invasion of her territory. His own part 
in the game is that of a war correspondent. To quote one of 
his chapter headings, he brings us back “‘ news from the front.” 
This metaphor is common and perhaps theoretically harmless, 
but it is not felicitous. There is quite enough literature 
provided for those who like playing at soldiers to make it 
unnecessary for a serious work about science to masquerade 
in a red coat. Fortunately, the metaphor is not maintained 
throughout Mr. Chase’s book. He does indeed begin ominously 
with some rhapsodising of a familiar kind about man’s pursuit 
of knowledge and the size and brilliance of the stars, but this 
is the limit of his concession to what is assumed to be the 
popular taste. The rest of the book is filled with solid 
information, which is presented for the most part in a simple 
and straightforward way. 

Mr. Chase passes swiftly from one subject to another, and the 
range of subjects which he covers is remarkably wide. Begin- 
ning with physics, he deals among other things with the theory 
of relativity, the quantum theory, the classification of stars, 
the constitution of atoms, the problems connected with cosmic 
rays, the expansion of the universe and the possibility of 
there being life elsewhere than on the earth. The section 
on chemistry is shorter and more discursive. It gives an 
account not merely of current problems and theories, but 
also of the history of the science and of some of its practical 
applications. It is followed by some remarks about the con- 
tribution of modern science to the preservation of health, 
which includes some interesting information about bacterio- 
phage. Finally, there is a short section which deals with the 
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JOHN WESLEY IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
PROTESTANTISM 


8s. net 


Foreword by Rev. H. B. Workman, D.Lit., D.D. 


by Maximin Piette 


“. ,. brillant survey of Protestantism . this 
most important book . .. extremely able and pene- 
trating biography . . . thorough and patient . .. it 
is impossible to leave the book without some 
tribute to the great skill and historical insight with 
which the author has handled his vast subject... 


absorbingly interesting... .”—Times Lit. Sup. 


SHEED AND WARD, 
31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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subjects of bio-chemistry and bio-physics, 
genetics, and-the problem of the origin of life. 
To have compressed all this into three hundred odd 
is a considerable achievement. But I fear that the es, 
reader, though he can hardly fail to admire the extent 8 I 
author’s knowledge, will not himself be made much . ' 
by this book. The fact is that Mr. Chase does not Dpex 
have made up his mind for whom he was Writing, He , 
throughout the book a great many technical terms wis 
he makes little effort to explain. As a result, the exposed 


the Scien 





which he gives of scientific theories are likely, for the » e tg 
part, to be understood only by those who know eno 7 Ths ey 
to need them. It would have been different if he had 7 10 
himself not merely to transcribe these theories, byt a, ‘ul an 
interpret them, to indicate their “cash value,” in Wij, en age 


James’s sense of the term. But this he has hardly tried to 4 
‘ A, J. AYR, 


SIR ERIC TEICHMAN 


Journey to Turkestan. By Sir Eric Teichman, K.C.M.G, (Hodte 
and Stoughton. 1§s.) 

HE also was in Tartary—that makes three now : Peter Flenin 

the Maillart, and Sir Eric. But his book is very different fg 

those of the other two, more different even than they are frog By 

each other. His journey was no jaunt; he was sent to Tarun, 


M 


and, to complete the difference, he is a person quite uninteregfim The @ 
in himself. Valuable as the qualities of objectivity and deta. Comm! 
ment are to a writer, Sir Eric has them, the rarest fault, yim and be 


excess. He lets us into one or two secrets of his persongliy 
but they are not of a particular kind: he is fond of picnicking 
loves Asian travel, gets tired after a bit—he quite literally tely 
us no more about the principal figure, and the result—] rey k 
find this an admirable fault—is that his account is very dry, _ 

It is easy to see that he is not a natural writer, and at momen 
the platitudes follow one another in so endless a stream tha, 
reader begins to think that the major calamity of the joung | 
was that he did not wangle Miss Freya Stark into the missio, 

But these faults, which must be mentioned, are much more thy Ed 
compensated by the fact, of which the reader soon becoms 
aware, that there is an authority in the voice. This author These 
tative confidence of tone is the informing value throughou J the po 
and it has an unexpected effect on the book. Not only is tk 
reader infectiously left with a working idea of the present an 
recent past of those almost inaccessible regions, but it maks 
this dry book vivid. I have in former articles declared m 
personal aversion from catalogues of tribulations, and this booki 
full of them. But in this book they serve a purpose. Theyar 
conscientiousiy set down as a useful guide for the next reckks 
hero on that road, and because they are part of the record ¢ 
such an objective experience they actually improve the pictur 
And here again it is the fact that Sir Eric can speak with y 
much detached authority on the best way not to perish onthi ,. 
roof of the world that his account of his boots does not mf |; 
us impatient. 

What a marvellous story he has to tell! It reads like an eat 
chapter in the history of diplomacy. There had been sui 
wars and upheavals for so long in Singkiang that by 1935 nothin: 
of its state was perfectly known, and there had been no dirs 
contact. There was a peace, that only was certain. To gi 
in some kind of touch with the Provincial Government é 
Urumchi, fifteen hundred miles from Peking and a thousat 
from Kashgar, was an obvious precaution which H.M.’s Embasy 
in China wished to take. There was no reciprocal throwit 
open of arms, however. The mission was not able to start ul 
the autumn. On this account a time element had to be reckon 
with. If they did not reach the Himalayas before midwint 
they would have to remain in Kashgar till the early summer 
the next year. The exceedingly “ ticklish ” mission had to \ 
done in a wild hurry. Sir Eric reached Urumchi after litera 
battering one of his cars to atoms in the attempt. Extrem 
politenesses were exchanged—perhaps more, the official accout 
is not yet for vulgar eyes. He reached Kashgar in time. 
succeeded valiantly in his overwhelming task. That is the st 


Tk 


relate 


and there is not one boast in the author’s account of it. Son 
The book is illustrated with photographs. Almost any pholy™ ‘an 
graph taken in the Turkestans is interesting ; some of Sit Ere ut 


are excellent. But the majority only hold the attention beca 
the subject is so “ grand and queer.”’ Perhaps another calami 
of the journey is that Sir Eric did not take Mr. Cecil Beat: 
with him. CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
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__—-New Books 


PERUVIAN PAGEANT 
A Journey in Time 


By BLAIR NILES 


This is something new in travel books, for in her 

‘oumneys 12 modern South America Mrs. Niles takes the | 

reader back in time to the conquest of Peru, and with | 

kill and vividness she re-lives the stories of its many | 

grange and remarkable personalities. Illustrated with 
photog raphs by Robert Niles. 16s. net 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE 
An Autobiography 

By PIERREPONT B. NOYES 

= i et Ohicta Commies, NY. | 


experiment in living. | 
15s. net 


























The author was 

Communist Settlem ent, 

ad he here tells of that amazing 
With Illustrations. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


AND 


JULIA. WEDG WOOD 
Edited by RICHARD CURLE 


These valuable and hitherto unpublished letters 
the poet at work and are full of commentary and pas 
opinions. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Published tw conjunction with Jonathan Cape, 


THE LEGACY OF ASIA | 
And Western Man | 


By ALAN WATTS 


\n unusually clear and stimulating study which aims to 
rate Asian thought to the life of modern man. 4s. net 
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P. GC. WRENS 
new novel 


WORTH * ILE 


that thi 


and one of the best prolific 
viven us. ’°—lorning Post. 


7s. 6d. net 


MYRTLE JOHNSTON'S 

new volume of stories 
LALEEN 

lese stories are in the vein of the 

‘amous “ Hanging Johnny”; all are typical of 


t her vax 5d ond strong oe characteristic work. 
4s. 6d. net 


—John Murray 
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| Memoirs of the Life 
of John Constable 


By R. C. LESLIE, R.A. 
Entirely revised and 
edited by 
The Hon. 
ANDREW SHIRLEY. 
Containing much new 
matter hitherto unpub- 
lished and at the end of 
each chapter a list of the 
principal works executed 
during the period under 
review, and their loca- 
tions. The most important 
work on Constable that 
years. Over 200 
and 12 full-page 
74. 35/- net. Full 


post free on request. 
i 





has been issued for many 
illustrations in monochrome 
plates in colour. Size 10 > 


illustrated prospectus sent 


Vermeer 
By PHILIP L. HALE. With 81 


10 in full colour. Size 10 /%. 
[his book incorporates all that has hi 
known about Ver and in it are 


all his 


illustrations, 

21/- net. 
therto been 
meer reproduced 


known works. 


Tyrolese Cookery Book 


Written in Diary Form by DAVID BETHEL. 


2/6 net. Delighttuliy illustrated.”-—Daily 
[elegraph. Full of most helpful suggestions.” 
—The Times Lit. Supp. 


Garden Books by 


Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
* Miss Rohde occupi Ss 2 ¢ 


place amongst current writers n garden 


matters.’—The Times 


Herbs 
our frontispiece 
and Herb Gardens. 


and Herb Gardening 
id 46 illustrations of Herbs 


$/6 net. 






i —— 
\liss Rohde out of a rich store « xperience brings 
ut much lore about herbs and advice upen their 

growth.”—The Spectator 


The Scented Gandien Gardens Delight 


of 
Iu :. 


rani of the Garden Shakespeare s 
si cubeien: Flowers 


Medici Christmas 
Cards & Calendars 


Wild 


Now ready for Foreign Mails. Of all good 
dealers or write for. 36-page ill t 
post free. 


The Medici Society, Ltd., , 


7 Grafton Street, 
ars 


7) 


Pal 


<3 


Albemarle Street, W.1. 
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FICTION 


By KATE O'BRIEN 


Antonina. By Yuri Herman. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Starting Point. By C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Sacred Edifice. By John Gloag. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Remembering Laughter. By Wallace Stegner. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Daphne’s Fishing. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Antonina, a story of contemporary life in Leningrad, is two 
distinct things. It is a flowing, adult novel in the good Russian 
tradition but also, underneath its alluring skirts, which are 
cunningly made to trail with life’s reassuring carelessness, 
it is a moral tale as steady of intention as any of Miss Edge- 
worth’s. This is, I suppose, the same thing as saying that it is 
a very clever piece of propaganda—because the intelligent 
novel reader, whatever his prejudices, will surely read it through- 
out, his sense of refreshment in good work making him forgetful 
or tolerant of the ‘‘ message,’ which is neither more nor less 
than that in U.S.S.R. the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

As a novel it is satisfactory and memorable, and if for one 
reader at least it fails in the great essential of making its heroine 
seem as real or as well worth writing about as her background, 
friends and lovers, it does convey the inner and outer life of 
human beings and the changeful reality of streets and weather. 
It presents the adventures of Antonina from 1925, in which year, 
aged sixteen, she is left orphaned and poor in Leningrad, until 
1935, when, twice widowed, she is about to marry an Ogpu man 
called Altus. She begins by being the sort of girl to whom 
things happen without her willing them—for instance, two 
loveless marriages, a birth of a son, and the striking up of 
friendship with a group of serious citizens who take so much 
pains with her that they remake her in terms of Soviet Idealism 
—and she ends up a shining example of citizenship, and an 
impassioned, happy woman. (In the concluding chapters the 
moral tale and the straightforward novel make no secret at all 
of their two-in-oneness.) Many excellent and vivid passages 
stand out in memory: young Antonina and her little girl friend 
at supper with the great actor on whom the former has a 
*“‘crush”?; | Antonina receiving her new-born son into her 
arms; a vodka-lighted conversation between her and Zhenia, 
the young woman doctor, the first night they meet ; Antonina’s 
journey to Batoum to visit Altus whom she loves ; and all the 
passages which expose their immense and hardly uttered love. 
The life of Leningrad, the Russian sky, the as-yet-unharnessed 
Russian ability to drink tea all night, to quarrel and kiss, to 
smash things up, to give parties, confuse issues, sob and dream— 
all are consolingly to be found in full traditional strength in 
this earnest Marxian book. Therefore, when we come on 
speeches proving that it is right that sculptors should be made 
into power-house builders and scholars into social workers, 
when we read of ‘‘ freeing women from slavish labour in the 
home,”’ when we find that characters who in the early pages of 
the book were pretty, silly flappers or strongly sexed, unhappy 
wives turn up in the middle disguised as complacent motor- 
engineers and ‘‘ technicians,’ when we are asked to accept 
Antonina’s absurd temperamental volte-face over the Welfare 
Centre, and even when we read this comic statement: ‘‘ If we 
haven’t got power stations we haven’t got freedom ’—we are 
not really baffled. In fact we are cheered, for art has been 
showing us under the very nose of political theory that even in 
Leningrad life is still intractable ; we have looked on while a 
good novelist unwillingly, perhaps unconsciously, blew an 
ideologist sky high. It is a comforting sight and we go on our 
way smiling, grateful to Yuri Herman and his skilful translator, 
Stephen Garry. 

The English are also busy at present with moral tales. Mr. 
C. Day Lewis is a poet of true distinction and a dévot of the 
Marxian persuasion. In Starting Point he offers us his second 
novel. I have not read his first, The Friendly Tree, which has 
been much praised, but I am regrettably unable to find fictional 
significance in Starting Point. Were it the first work of an 
unknown young man, one could class it among the respectable 
and quite publishable “‘ also-rans ” which it is unnecessary to 
read. But from Mr. Day Lewis! It is the story of four young 
men who were in their last term at Oxford in the summer of 
1926, the period of the General Strike. It traces their destinies 
down to 1936—one to an insane accidental matricide and 
suicide, one to a monastery, one to marriage, children aad 
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success as a chemist, and one to the International Brigad. : 
Spain and comradeship with the “ workers ” who ade iy 
guide a new world struggling out of the womb.” Mi 
Anthony, chief of the four, and most beloved by the , 
three. His advance from rugby-playing and Casual Joy 
making to the spiritual starting point he has always * 
is admirable in moral intention, and here and there, where 
poet flashes out for a strong phrase, quite moving, rt 
fiction the book fails—perhaps through % 

perhaps through some unmiastered emby, 
rassment in the author at standing too near to his theme h 
any case, though the reader feels genuine goodwill tow 
Anthony and John in their tussles with life and Conscience 
their soliloquies are trite, and such as we have read tog often 
before, their conversations are sometimes very embarrassi 
and their characters and emotions are straight out of Stock 
English stock. It is disappointing; but off-hand, with the 
exception of Thomas Hardy, I can think of no major English 
poet who was also a good novelist, and obviously the poet 
gift ‘bears no necessary relevance to the obligations of fictions) 
prose which are not seriously attempted in this generously 
intended moral tale. ‘‘ The poet’s inward pride, the certainy 
of power” are not here, as they most certainly are in M; 
Day Lewis’s noble verse. 

Mr. John Gloag moralises, too. Sacred Edifice tells of a visi 
to England by Jacob Drune, an American millionaire who fal 
in love with the cathedral of Brell in the West Country, Thi 
Norman structure, with Saxon and _ neolithic prehistories, 
badly-injured in a zeppelin raid, is practically finished off by 
a gale while Jacob is around, and his beneficence makes jt 
possible to have it rebuilt in terms which harmoniously cary 
on its tradition, while boldly expressive of twentieth-centuy 
art and ideology. (I should very much like to see this felicitoys 
new cathedral of Brell.) Jacob is a sympathetic, kindly charic. 
ter. His good sense shines agreeably through the book: Certain 
minor characters take one’s interest also, but I did not believe 
for a moment in the heroics of Margaret and her lover, the 
architect Tompion, These were neither necessary in fact nor 
true in expression. There was also too much vague talk about 
specimens of architecture ‘‘ saying something to you.” Jacob 
was deplorably prone to this get-away. If something is said. 
one wants to hear what it is. I for one have no patience with 
the portentously inarticulate. But on the whole the story of this 
nice American’s love for a cathedral town, laced with moralis- 
ings about Christianity, war and the future, makes a web 
informed and very readable book. There is no need to be put 
off by the unnecessary neolithic-dream beginning. The novd 
as a Whole is not in the least like that. 

Remembering Laughter tells of a disastrously unwise adultery, 
on an Iowa farm, between the farmer and his young Scottish 
sister-in-law, and shows how it destroys all happiness for ever 
for the three affected by it. The author, whom I take to bea 
beginner, has the. grace of brevity,, and suggests farm and 
woodland life with an easy touch. He has much to learn of the 
creation of character, and his Margaret, Elspeth and Alec at 
somewhat difficult to believe in. But the book shows taleat. 

There was a time—was it round about 1913 ?—when a lapful 
of apples and the shilling edition of Spanish Gold was all that 
we asked of a summer afternoon. So now in nostalgic gratitude 
we read Daphne’s Fishing with peculiar attention, and, if ths 
ruthless battle of the mullets waged on the West Coast d 
Ireland does not give us back a vanished Eden, the fault 8 
not in George A. Birmingham, but in merciless time. Hes 
the same, competent and mischievous as ever. It is we wi 
have changed. I will not give away his lively plot. Thousands 
of readers will pursue it contentedly, quite unoffended, in bi 
bright world of non-reality, by his amazing attitude to tt 
“lower classes” and the Irish Free State. Daphne is tht 
constant—the hoyden goddess of all our misguided childhoods 
and to read about her now is salutary. And if I cherishedé 
lurking hope that in the end her little friend Mousie would 
be revealed as the true heroine—the more fool I. Mr. Birming 
ham, being neither Jane Austen nor Charlotte Bronte, finds 
nothing to pause over in common sense or timidity. Hs 
tale is of self-confidence—and he tells it with all his usud 

gaiety and good temper. 
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THE 
TRANQUIL HEART 
PORTRAIT’ OF 
GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


by 


7 


CATHERINE CARSWELL 





Ne” 


Demy 8vo. 356 pp. 12/6 net 
“\ complete and comprehensive account 
of the infinitely complicated Italian back- 
ground... has a sobriety of touch which 
is in piquant contrast to the horrors and 
ecstasies to which it is opposed.” 

—Hemebert Worre in the Observer. 
“Their enjoyment will be markedly 
increased if lovers of the ‘ Decameron’ 
will study Mrs. Carswell.” 
—E. E. Ketrert in the News Chronicle. 
“\ series of very vivid pictures of the 
social life of the age .. . Boccaccio and 
his circle live.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART Ltd. 
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Recent McGraw-Hill Books 


INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


By Frederick L. Schuman 


789 pages, ¥ x 6, illustrated, second edition, 24/- net. 
A lucid and penetrating analysis of the international situa- 
tion. The author discusses frankly and without bias the 
points at issue between the rival powers and groupings 
in the world to-day. He has brought the book up-to-date 
to include the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and the 
Spanish Civil War. 


EXPLORATIONS IN 
ECONOMICS. 


Notes and Essays contributed in honour of F. W. Taussig, 
30/- net. 

A collection of notes and short essays by students and 
associates of Professor Taussig, within the field of 


economics in which he was particularly interested. 
bibliography of Professor Taussig’s writings is included. 


GOVERNMENT AND 
THE THIRD REICH 


By Morstein Marx 


Seccnd Edition. 8/6 net. 


The great merit of Dr. Marx's study is the 
understanding of the whole background of National Social- 
ism which he brings to his treatment. s a scholar and 
civil servant in Germany who had already established 
his right to speak with authority, he is uniquely qualified 
to interpret contemporary Germany. 


thorough 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Aldwych House. London, W.C.2 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CHILDBIRTH 


by Anthony Ludovici 


The author, whose bcoks about Woman are well 
known, claims that childbirth should be a safe, 
painless, and pleasurable function, free from the 
anxieties and difficulties that are regarded teday 
as its inevitable accompaniment. 


10,/6 net 


THE 
NEUROTIC PERSONALITY 
OF OUR TIME 


by Karen Horney, M.D. 


Describes the conflicts, anxieties and sufferings 
of the neurotic, and shows him how he may over- 
come them. Written for the layman as well as 
the prefessional psychiatrist. 

12/6 net 


GUSTAV MAHLER 
by Bruno Walter 


“The siory of a great musician, a neglected com- 
poser, a melancholic and at times a demoniac man, 
is well told, and the reader is gripped from start 
to finish.”,—News Chronicle. 

6/- net 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
and CAPITALISM 
Some Essays in Economic Tradition 

by Maurice Dobb 


A critical study of certain essential elements of 
traditional economic doctrine in relaticn to the 
thought and practice of today. 


10/6 net 


THE 
ECONOMIC and SOCIAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN CIVILISATION 
by Alfons Dopsch 


Profoundly modifies modern views of history, 

explodes the myth that the Dark Ages was a 

period of barbarism, and brings the light cf 

scholarship to bear on an obscure passage of history. 
21/- net 
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_.. «.».. CURRENT LITERATURE) 


THE JURY RETIRES 
By Roland Wild 


The re-telling of famous legal cases 
is a form of literary currency which 
threatens to depreciate rapidly if much 
more comes on the market. Immense 
as is the interest of a good murder trial 

, or of a really bitter libel action, there is 
a limit to the number of times that one 
wishes to re-read it. There may be as 

' many as four counsel engaged on either 
side ; there is the judge who hears the 

‘case; there are the three judges who 

, hear the appeal. If only one biography 

' of each of these participants comes to be 

, written, that makes a dozen versions in 
print. And of late, the habit has 
spread even further. Barristers’ clerks 

_now write their autobiographies, and 
write them very well. Soon the very 
ushers will give their memoirs to the 

‘world. All this is very well. It pro- 

‘vides a valuable outlet to the briefless 

: beginner. And-fact is more stimulating 

‘to the reader’s mind than fiction. But 
from a literaty point of view, the standard 
of these compilations is deplorable. 

. The most interesting are those verbatim 
reports issued as Famous Trials. The 
worst are mere hashes of newspaper 

accounts. Mr. Roland Wild, the author 
of this book (Hale, 12s. 6d.), is average. 
His choice of criminal trials is rather 

‘hackneyed. One would suppose that 

}everybody knew the Rouse and Ratten- 

{bury cases by this time. In his choice 

‘of civil cases, Mr. Wild shows more 

‘imagination. The Portuguese Bank Note 
case and the Gladstone-Wright action 
are good reading: though in one or two 
examples Mr. Wild shows a rather slight 
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A great opportunity to all lovers of good English. 
The library consists of The Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary; Modern English Usage; The King’s. English, 
Fowler’s three greatest books on English in the 
world, in one complete set. Strongly bound in Blue 


Buckram, 

' H. C. writes:—‘' 1 am indebted a thousand times to 
you for your books—indeed witheut them I! weuld 
most certainly have net secured my present appoint. 
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consideration of the feelings of living 
protagonists. However, the processes 
of the law are always readable ; and those 
who get involved with the law will 
always be fair game for any author who 
is prepared to venture on the thin ice of 
perfect accuracy. It would be heartless 
to suggest the resuscitation of a few 
cases that have been totally forgotten : 
but some of them would certainly pro- 
vide material for a better boo than The 
Fury Retires. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
CRISIS 


By Merlo J. Pusey 


Mr. Roosevelt’s obstinacy in pursu- 
ing his plan to “ pack” the Supreme 
Court, and the opposition it has aroused, 
may have surprised many people in this 
country ; Mr. Pusey’s clear and forcible 
little book (Macmillan, 5s.) will ex- 
plain the bitterness of the conflict. It 
is a statement of the case against the 
President. Mr. Pusey emphasises the 
necessity of the Supreme Court as an 
independent judiciary arbitrating ‘be- 
tween the various powers established 
by the Constitution, and between them 
and the Constitution itself; he does not 
face the question how far one of those 
powers can itself be an impartial arbi- 
trator. He shows how deeply the inde- 
pendence of the Court has entered into 
the political tradition of the U.S.A.; 
dismisses the claim that a crisis exists 
which could justify its ‘‘ reform” by 
the Executive, and, denying the charge 
that the Court is already packed in the 
interests of Big’ Business, deplores the 
damage already done by vicious attacks 
on the impartiality of the Court. Mr. 
Pusey insists that the President has not 
sought, or obtained, a mandate from 
the people on this issue, and that the 
only proper procedure is by constitu- 
tional amendment. He has a strong 
case; he spoils it by over-insistence and, 
above all, by condemning Mr. Roosevelt 
as ‘‘ fascistic ’’ and ‘‘ anti-democratic.” 


AFRICAN ODYSSEY 


By W. Robert Foran 


African Odysse) (Hutchinson, 18s.) is 
a biography of Commander Verney 
Lovett-Cameron, the African explorer. 
His fame has been overshadowed by that 
of his great contemporaries, but this 
rather dull formal life may perhaps help 
to restore his memory and establish him 
in his rightful place in the history of 
African exploration. When he started 
his three-years journey from the East 


~ coast his intention was to join Living- 
- stone. 


Two of his three companions, 
Moffat and Dr. Dillon, died on the way. 
At Tabora he met the cortége of Living- 
stone. His remaining companion re- 
turned with it to the coast, and Lovett- 
Cameron went on'alone to Ujiji to secure 
Livingstone’s papers. Then he con- 
tinued West, explored the Southern end 
of Lake Tanganyika and discovered its 
outflow, and struggled, nearly dead from 
starvation and fever, through Portuguese 
West Africa to the coast at Benguella. 
He thus accomplished the first East to 
West crossing of Africa by a white man— 
a heroic and valuable contribution to the 
opening-up of the continent. 


_ under the Atlantic ? 
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"***" > \ COMING; SIR}: . 
By Dave Marlowe 


Since he was fourteen 
(being still a waiter he mere 
mame) has been serving other 
with food and drink. Now he bret 
polite silence he has kept—more OF leg 
for many years, and every eq 
should be made to listen. If et 
begins Coming, Sir ! (Harrap, 8 PN 
will need no urging. Mr. M, k 
Writes with a swing—vividly and’ 
times, angrily. And well he sue 
ali thankless jobs, that of the waite, 
steward is —_ the worst, especially: 
contrast with its usually pompous cis: 
stances. The author pide: . : Re 
the ‘ Queen Mary.’ He worked ¢; 
hours a day, walked miles, ate his 
standing up, and slept with twey 
others in a small “‘ glory hole ” Over th 
screws. Mr. Marlowe is tough, but one 
voyage was enough. Apart from it 
value as an exposure of the wos 
conditions of waiters and stewards, thy 
book is as exciting and varied a 
recent autobiography of its type, for the 
author has worked in many parts of tk 
world, in speak-easies, luxury hotel, 
tramps and liners. 





































LOST ATLANTIS 


By James Bramwell 


Does an_island-continent lie gyi 
If so, was it th 
scene of the Golden Age? In Jy 
Atlantis (Cobden-Sanderson, 75, 64) 
Mr. Bramwell, with some show ¢ 
learning, discusses the literature on th: 
subject—there is of course little ep 
to discuss. Starting from Plato’s Critis 
he runs through the chief “‘ authorities” 
analysing and quoting, if not alway 
expertly, at least interestingly. Anybody 
who enjoys wandering in those misty and 
fascinating regions where science, mp 
thology and occultism mingle will appre 
ciate the author’s researches, though he 
does little more than set one theoy 
against another and leave the reader tp 
come to his own conclusions. Th 
conclusion that most readers will com 
to is that the human mind is as ingeniow 
on the subject of the heretofore as m 
the hereafter. 





















READERS’ UNION 


Readers’ Union differs from other 
book-clubs in not dealing with books i 
the moment of first publication. Is 







object is to give a second lease of life v & 





books of merit which have not, in th 
opinion of the promoters of Readey’ 






Union, found the public which thy 





deserve. Each month such a bok, 
which may originally have been pub 
lished at any price between 7s. 6d. and 
25s., will be issued to the members 
Readers’ Union in a_ special edition, 
costing not more than 2s. 

first three choices certainly inspire cor 
fidence in the development of th 
scheme. The book chosen for Septem 
ber is Tsushima: Grave of a Floatm 
City, by A. Novikoff-Priboy, for Octobe 
The Wheel Turns, an impressive novd 
of contemporary Italy by Gian Dail, 
and in November Readers’ Union wil 
issue bound together Mr. Adrian Bell 
satisfying trilogy of rural life, Corduro) 
Silver Ley, and The Cherry Trt 
Particulars of membership can & 
obtained from Readers’ Union Offices 
66 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 
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THE THIRD 
HOUR 


a novel by 


GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD 


ap 
~ 


“He is to the finger-tips a 
novelist of grand equipment. 
I predict for him power and 
prominence in modern letters” 
Howard Spring. (Evening 
Standard Choice.) 8s. 6d. net 
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LONDON 
CHATTO & WINDUS 































The 
Wounded Dragon 


By FRANCIS DE CROISSET 


“M. de Croisset is well known in France as a 
wit, a dramatist and a man of letters. . . . The 
IVounded Dragon is the talk of an enchanting 
conversationalist. I have read large tomes 
about China which have left me with less sense 
ef learning something.” 

Sir John Squire in Zhe Daily Telegraph. 


“T have not read an English book of travel for 
some time that I admire as I do this.” 


-—-Mr. H. M. Tomlinson in Truth. 
“MM. de Croisset writes with tolerance and 
detachment, with shrewdness and Gallic 
urbanity.”—The Scotsman. 


“M. de Croisset has extraordinary power of 


H ies : 
observation, delightful sense of humour, and 
confident judgment; and the virtues of this 
book are those of wit, zest and maturity. It is 


one of the best travel books of our time.” 
Mr. Christopher Sykes in The Spectator. 


Translated by Paul Selver 
8s. 6d. net 








GEOFFREY BLES LTD. 
Two Manchester Square, London, W.1 
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OLD LONDON 
by E. F. BENSON 


Mr. Benson has observed for years the changing condi- 
tions and surroundings which have come with the great 
London of today, based as it is on the storied and age- 
old London of the past. He has studied the characteris- 
tics of its people and the famous figures that have walked 
its streets and watched its shifting manners and customs. 
He has used all this as a background for four stories that 
are dramatic and reveal in each case a differing period of 
London life. 


“Portrait of an English Nobleman’’ (Georgian), ‘‘Janet’’ 
(Victorian), ‘‘ Friend of the Rich’’ (Mid-Victonan), 


‘* The Unwanted ** (Edwardian). 


Four volumes in a decorated box with . jachate and 
end-papers from drawings by Reginald Birch. 21, 





THE PRESS AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


By Robert W. Desmond. Introduction by Harold J. 
Laski. ‘‘ A notable feature of the beok is the wealth of 
information regarding the press ef all countries. 

The characteristics of the various papers are recorded, 
and in the case of each country a batch of front pages is 
illustrated. The author's widespread experiences in 


several capitals enable him to write informingly on such 
"Newspaper World. 
Illustrated. 


topics as the status of journalists. 
16,- 






THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 

By George D. Hubbard. 
authoritative and balanced picture of the geography of 
Europe focused on the relations of man and his activities 


Presents an interesting, 


to his physical environment. The study reveals the inter- 
dependence of nations and peoples, places and climates. 
Profusely Hlustrated. 21/- 


TRADE CENTRES AND 
TRADE ROUTES 


By Eugene Van Cleef. 
analysis of the structural forms, 


This revealing and up-to-dato 
functions and patterns 


of trade centres and trade routes focused upon the city, 
town and village, is concerned with present-day problems. 
15 /- 


Illustrated. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


By Catherine Gilbertson. 
author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
picture of the times and the Beechers, 


A brilliant biography of the 
‘Mrs. Gilbertson’s 
and notably of 


Harriet, turns what has often been a tedious and dim 
period into a moving scene of great brilliance and 
humour.’’—T'imes ijlustrated. 10/6 





CANADA CAVALCADE 


By Robert H. Davis. 


‘This is not an ordinary book 
about Canada, but it tells the reader by incident and 
story more about what’ can be seen than the. ordinary 
guide book .... not merely entertaining but well 
worthy of study.”’—Public Opinion Illustrated. 12/6 





WILD ANIMAL WORLD 


By R. L. Ditmars and W. Bridges. A thrilling book 


which gives a vivid picture of the odd family life to be 
found in any zoo. 


Ready Oct. 14. Illustrated. 12/6 





By Laura £. Richards. One of the most charming 
books that Laura E. Richards, beloved by children oi all 
ages, author of ‘‘ Captain January,’’ has ever written. 


Be autifully illustrated by Reginald Birch, famous illus- 
trator of ‘ 


‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 5/- 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 


34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


To hold or to sell has now supplanted to- buy or to wait as 
the investor’s immediate problem. As IJ feared, Wall Street’s 
decline has been so sharp that it has opened some very deep 
wounds among speculative investors in Throgmorton Street. 
There is no reliable guide to the total losses, either realised 
or on paper, inflicted on this side, but they must run into 
many millions. One may hope that they will be negotiated 
without serious trouble, but even if they are, the process will 
be painful and will clip the wings of many of the bolder spirits 
on whose enterprise the market is dependent for a lead. 

So much for the technical position. It is important as a 
short-term factor but fortunately it is not fundamental in 
determining the long-term trend. Despite the gloom in 
City markets industry is still getting on with its job and, to 
judge from the stream of dividend and profit announcements, 
there is no let-up in the recovery movement. Unless, there- 
fore, one is prepared to take the view that the peak of prosperity, 
if not already reached, is very close at hand, there should be 
no need for holders of ordinary shares in good companies to 
throw in their hand. My advice to holders of good equity 
shares is not to be panicked into selling. Those who have 
patience and good nerves might now begin te consider moderate 
purchases of shares, such as Imperial Tobacco, Furness, 
Withy, and Shell Transport, which are now available on 
decidedly attractive terms. 

*« * * * 
MORE INDUSTRIAL DEBENTURES 

It is poor consolation for investors in ordinary shares but 
nevertheless immensely significant and reassuring from a 
broad investment standpoint that amid the crumbling of 
speculative markets gilt-edged and other fixed interest securities 
have not batted an eyelid. Indeed, it seems that the public 
demand for sound stocks in this category has actually increased 
in recent weeks doubtless because accumulated funds, of 
which some at least would have found their way into equity 
shares in a more happy environment, have been diverted 
towards safety-first channels. Buyers of fixed interest securities 
at current prices are, in effect, backing their view, first, that 
world peace will somehow be preserved (or, if it is not, that 
nothing will matter much in Throgmorton Street), and, 
second, that even though interest rates may harden, the. 
movement away from cheap money is going to be very slow. 

Both assumptions are, I think, justifiable, and I see no’ 
reason why investors seeking income and reasonable safety 
should not continue to explore the prior charge market. Here 
ig a group of industrial debentures all of which are moderately 
priced in relation to the security offered : 


No. of times 
Interest Current 


Yield. 
Covered. Price. x 
Australian Estates 44 per cent. First 

: Deb. . ; 


; ; : Bs xe te 96 
Borax Consolidated 45 per cent. 


‘ 


; Second Deb. . > om 
Fine Spinners 4 per cent. First Debs. 
Consett Iron 4} per cent. Debs. 104 
Pease & Partners 4 per cent. .. xe 2 944 

' The average return on an investment spread evenly over 
these five stocks would be £4 8s. per cent. 

: * x x * 

STEEL AND COAL 

_Among the many operations which should enliven the 
industrial market in the autumn is the introduction to the 
Stock Exchange of the ordinary £1 shares of the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation. With the financial backing of the Securities 
Management Trust, the rationalising offshoot of the Bank of 
England, the Corporation has carried through a thoroughgoing 
programme of plant improvement and is now earning sub- 
stantial profits. 

' Last year’s earnings on the ordinary capital, after making 
generous allowances for depreciation and _ contingencies, 
reached 8 per cent., and a § per cent. dividend was paid. 
Assuming that only a moderate increase has been taking place 
in 1937, I think the shares could be conservatively valued at 
par. 

' On this basis the £1 ordinaries of the Wigan Coal and Iron 
Company, which holds 200,863 5} per cent. preference and 
744,235 “A” ordinaries in the Lancashire Steel Corporation, 
look an attractive investment at 15s. These holdings alone 


1053 
86} 


are clearly worth about £1,000,000, against a to 
capital, all in ordinary shares, of £1,809,725, valued at tody 
price of 15s. at £1,400,000. The balance of £400,009 nb 
represents the market valuation of the company’s other holdin 
which comprise 213,700 7 per cent. non-cumulative £1 wee 
ences and 623,114 “B” £1 ordinaries in the Wigan Coal “ak 
Corporation. So far, the Corporation has not paid ~ 
dividends to the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, but Hy 
have now risen to a level when payments should be Possible 
not only on the preferences but on the ordinary Capital. Lag 
year, the dividends received from the Lancashire Steel holgj 
enabled the Wigan Coal and Iron Company to pay a divideng 
of 2} per cent. With the Wigan Coal and Iron Corporation 
holdings now approaching the dividend-paying Stage, th 
revenue should soon be sufficient to cover a dividend of at 
least 4 per cent., giving a yield of 54 per cent. to a buyer a 
today’s price. 


tal issued 


* * * * 
CABLES AND WIRELESS PROSPECTS 

Having outlined the merits of Cables and Wireless ordinary 
stock when it stood just over 80 some months ago, I hog 
holders will draw comfort from the steady improvemey 
recorded month by month in the combine’s traffic inde 
For the first eight months of 1937 the average level of gt0ss 
receipts has risen by II per cent. compared with the com. 
sponding period of 1936, not a bad achievement in face of 
the obvious handicaps on international trade. 

The encouraging fact is that international trade has actually 
risen in volume, 7.e., physical quantity as well as in Value, 
despite the grit in the wheels and the jolts and stoppagy 
inflicted by wars and rumours of wars. For the first quarter 
of 1937, world trade, measured by tons of steel, bushels of 
wheat, &c., was 12 per cent. above the corresponding quarter 
of last year; the second quarter showed the surprisingly 
large increase of 17 per cent. Here is evidence enough of 
the effects of the rise in commodity prices on the purchasing 
power: of the primary producing countries and, alas! of the 
world-wide demand for materials for rearmament purposes. 
I still feel, however, that peaceful expansion of internation 
trade will follow if and when rearmament slackens. At £75 
Cables and Wireless ordinary stock, with its prospeciive 
dividend of 4 per cent., should be better to buy than to sell, 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

There should be a chance for the speculative buyer in th 
£1 preference shares of W. H. Dorman and Co., the Stafford- 
shire makers of Diesel engines and general engineers, at the 
current low price of 5s. 9d. These shares carry a non-cumv- 
lative 54 per cent. dividend, but although profits have occ- 
sionally reached a figure which would cover a dividend, nothing 
has been paid for over ten years. On the other hand, the 
company is faced with a secured loan of £34,640, outstanding 
notes of £76,000, and £84,976 of 10 per cent. Second Debenture 
stock. Obviously; the burden of fixed charges is unduly 
heavy and before the position of the preference holders can 
be substantially improved, something will have to be done 
to strengthen the liquid resources and to replace the 10 pet 
cent. Debentures by a lower-cost issue. 

So far, the company’s earnings have not justified this much 
needed financial operation but the latest figures, covering the 
year ended March 31st, 1937, raise new hopes. The née 
profit, after meeting all fixed charges, has risen from £1,63 
to £19,654 and the board states that the order book is larget 
than at this time last year. The time should surely be ap 
proaching when it will be practicable to tidy up the balance 
sheet and straighten out the liquid position. On last yest’ 
profits as much as 8 per cent. was earned on the preference 
capital, so that even allowing for the probability that holden 
will be asked to make some sacrifice in the capital readjustment, 
the £1 shares do not look dear at 5s. 9d. Behind the prefer 
ences is £73,750 in ordinaries which covers the debit balance 
on profit and loss account twice over. CUuSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter. Corte 
spondents. who do. not desire their names to appear. should appaid 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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THIRD 
STEP 
FORWARD 


Dr. Downes established GREAT THOUGHTS in 1884, his idea 

being to present a weekly selection of thoughts gathered from 
igerature, religion, history and the arts. The genius of the first 
Fditor Was triumphant, for under his direction the circulation 
wared into tens of thousands, 
The second Editor, Mr. James A. Craig, successfully directed the 
licy of GREAT THOUGHTS for nearly fifty years. He estab- 
jshed a personal contact between himself and his contributors, 
and was greatly respected both for his ability and character. 


On theappointment of Mr. Robert 
Colville as Editor it was felt that 
the time had come for a third step 
forward, and plans were made for 
THE NEW GREAT THOUGHTS. 


The new magazine is now ready 
and is issued in its modern and up- 
to-date form with a coloured cover 
of striking design together with an 
entirely new style of Editorial get- 
up. 

The general policy will remain 
unchanged, and articles of para- 
mount importance dealing with 
literature, travel, history, religion, 
the arts and contemporary life will 
appear monthly. No person mind- 
ful of world events today should 
miss the October issue. Get it, 
today, at your Bookstall or News- 
agent, price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER ISSUE : 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF RUAN By Lady Vyvyan 
AN UNFINISHED STORY By Lilian Baylis (of the Old Vic) 
THE SEVEN CITIES OF M’ZAB By Captain F. H. Mellor 
WHO FOUND ROBINSON CRUSOE? By Clive Holland 
INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS By E. R. Yarham 
THE MONTH IN NATURE By Brian Vesey-FitzGerald 
Maxy WATERS By Ethel Rolt-Wheeler 
By Robert Colville 

By the Editor 
By Pierre St. Vaast 


One's OwN Front Door 





@ GREAT. 
‘THOUGHTS 


NOW ON SALE 








4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 








£20,000 for Completion ! 


The Sailors’ Palace—the centre of this Society’s 
work in Service for the Sailor all over the world— 
must now be completed. Erected in 1903, the 
demand for accommodation has steadily increased 
until to-day it is inadequate. 

Will you help by sending a donation to the Rt. Hon. Sir 


Frederick Sykes, Hon. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, 
London, E. 14. (Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary.) 


THE BRITISH 








SAILORS’ SOCIETY 








RELIGION AND 
THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


By Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 
C.V.O., MA., LL.D. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net, Paper Is. 6d. net. 


“Sufficient has been written to satisfy a widespread desire 
for an up-to-date and scholarly statement of the position of 
the Christian Church in and outside the confines of a Totali- 
tarian State, and what has been written will create an 
appetite for more ’.—Dr. R. F. Wearmouth, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT TODAY 


A Short Introduction 
By W. L. Northridge, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Northridge has written, in non-technical language, a 
comprehensive survey of the contents of the Old Testament 
in the light of present-day knowledge, and he has related its 
messages to modern problems. The student of both Old and 
New Testaments will be helped by this study. 


MODERN ISSUES 
IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Charles J. Wright, B.D.. Ph.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Professor Wright deals in masterly fashion with the issues 
of Authority and Freedom in Religious Thought, and insists 
| on the necessity of Natural Theology. He writes with con- 

viction on the validity of Christian Experience, the place of 
Dogma and the significance of History in relation to Christ 
| and the Christian Faith. The book concludes with some 











vital reflections on the Atonement. This is a book for 
Christian Thinkers. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN 
AUSTRALIA, 1929-36 
By W. R. Mac aurin, D.C.S. (Harvard). 15s. 


Australia is only one of many countries that have experimented 
with interference with the economic structure in the depression ; 
but its experiments are particularly interesting because of the 
magnitude of the adjustments that were necessary, and the methods 
suggested and adopted to deal with them. This book is the result 
of a very careful survey of the published material on Australia, 
supplemented by interviews with politicians, government officials, 
trade union secretaries, economists and business men. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF 
ECONOMIC THEORY 
By J. Watson, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) 9s. 


Aberdeen Press.—** The author makes no bones about the difficulty 
of his subject ; he demands continuous application on the part of 
the reader, but the result is a concentrated survey of the ground 
which economic theory must cover. We have here the grammar 
of economics ; and a very good grammar too.”’ 


In the Press 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
and Other Statistical Studies 


By Sir JostaH Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., F.B.A. 

10s. 6d. 
In this volume Sir Josiah Stamp has included his recent statistical 
studies ahd several earlier ones that have a continuing interest for 
particular reasons. In most cases they are not reproduced as 
originally written, for the subjects have been brought down to 
date by inclusion of statistics for the latest years available, with a 
great deal of new matter. 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 
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Motoring 


AFTER a good many years’ experience of catalogue language 
I am still in doubt about the precise meaning of the word 
family.as applied to a motor-car, “ I know, or rather; I believe, 
that in general terms it implies a low price and a high degree 
of reliability, but that it does not always denote a car suitable 
for the transport.of families; . for I have-heard and read it 
applied to baby cars which could by no stretch of imagination 


be called suitable for the conveyance of any families but those ' 


of midgets or monkeys. 

Yet a family, I take it, can number anything from two to a 
dozen or more members, so perhaps you could describe a 
two-seater as a family car—though I very much doubt its 
acceptance at the Motor Show or in an advertisement. Low 
price.is always a good thing in any class of car, and there can 
hardly exist a car today which is not claimed to be absolutely 
reliable... If- you consider the matter practically you must 
infallibly come to the conclusion that any car is a family car, 


a car, that is to say,’ in which: families may properly be | 


accommodated.- I can’t see that price has anything to do with 
it. Are families the exclusive privilege of the poor? Must 
the owners of the 50 h.p. Merveille 7-seated pullman limousine 
be alone in the world? . . : 

None the less I know, as well as you, that the word conjures 
up some sort of picture of a car, without reference to meaning, 
reason or anything else.. If I don’t stop to think about it, 
it suggests to me a good-sized car, to hold at least four full- 
grown people in reasonable comfort, designed on simple 
lines, with its more delicate parts conveniently accessible. It 
need not go fast, but it must do its work willingly. It must 
be prepared to be driven and mishandled by several people 
of .widely different degrees of experience and mechanical 
brutality. Such a car might be justified in costing. quite a 
lot: it must be distinctly moderate in price.. For, in my 
picture of the whole business, the family man who wants the 
kind of car that will put up with ill treatment for years on 
end and cost nothing in repairs is the very man who prices 





Reduced from 12 Guineas 





_to 10 Guineas 





Imperial ‘Good Companion 
The dependable portable typewriter 


In spite of the increased costs of raw materials and 
wages, improved methods of manufacture have en- 
abled us to make a reduction of 2 guineas in the 
price of the Imperial ‘Good Companion’. 


The design, the quality of workmanship and the 
materials remain exactly at the previous high standard. 


: 
Ba 


Write for literature to Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd. Leicester 
London Showrooms: 85 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Br APPOINTMENT 


“USE A TYPEWRITER MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM" 





TWO FAMILY CARS 





this rare and expensive quality lower than anythine 
thinks a first-class beast of burden must be cheap. 

The extraordinary thing is that although he is absoly 
wrong he so.often gets what he wants at the price he is ay 
to pay.. If he demanded very special qualities in a Very § . 
sort of car—terrific speed, ghostly silence, superb ‘aw 

4 4 Tinging 
anything you like—the chances are that whatever he Was rea 
to pay would not be enough. Just this or that shining pe, 
fection would always be found in the next-above-pricg tn 
I who write have known this more than once. It is one j 
the eternal mysteries of the motor-car that, from certain 
the less you pay the more you get—or the other Way abou, 
if you prefer it. 

Two new cars that seem to me eligible for Membership ig 
this vague company are the 12 Standard and the 14 Hillmy 
They do not really resemble each other at all closely, being 
built on entirely different lines, but they both possess ceri: 
definite family. qualities. They have, to begin with, foy. 
cylinder engines of plain design. I would not say that th 
accessibility of either could not be materially improved, by 
that is the fault of fashion. No small engine can cal} itss 
really accessible with, for instance, the air-cleaning, carburetty. 
silencing gadgets that are now in the mode. Apart from thy 
sort of thing,these two engines are what my fancied family 
man wants. Both have four-speed gear-boxes with the sort ¢ 
gear-change that the fools of the families should be able 
tackle without damage to the box. Both hold the road wel 
and feel as if they would be steady ona slippery surface, (( 
the occasion of my trials the day was fine and dry.) Both hay 
good brakes, both have good luggage accommodation, an 
both are, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, cheap. 

The Hillman is an entirely new model and, to me, interesting 
in being one of the latest examples of the extremely welcom 
return to four-cylinder design. Rated at 14 h.p., its cubic 
content is just under two litres, a capacity usually rated x 
16 h.p. or more in a Six. In general design it resembles th: 
other Hillmans and Humbers, but it is distinguished by having 
** Evenkeel”’ front-wheel independent suspension which j 
fitted only to its bigger relations. The bore and stroke are 
75 by 110, the tax is 10 guineas, the weight 26 cwt. and th 
price £248 or £268, according to the standard or “ de luxe” 
finish and equipment. 

The body is really comfortable and roomy. I daresay five 
people could be fitted in, but it is certainly perfectly suitable 
for four. The .“ vision” is good, and the ventilation. The 
back seat would be improved by being tilted up a little, but tha 
is the only suggestion I have to make. There is all the elbov- 
room and head-room I want, and I am difficult to satisfy. The 
boot holds a fair amount of luggage, and the fall can be used a 
atray. Spare wheel and tools are housed in a separate compart 
ment below, as is right and proper. The windscreen open 
conveniently and there is a sliding roof for those who find: 
virtue in that dubious gadget. A maximum speed of about 
65 miles an hour on top is comfortably reached, and both thir 
and second are good climbing gears. The springing, road 
holding and steering are very good. Any family should bea 
its ease in this car. 

The 12 Standard, known as the Flying, has a bore and stroke 
of 69.5 by 106, a cubic capacity of 1609, and a tax-rating of {9. 
It weighs only a little over one ton, and costs £205. Owing 
that sensibly low weight, its paces are very good. I found it 
would do rather more than 68 miles an hour on top and §0 0 
third. Its showing on my special steep hill was excellent. I 
is a lively car, with enough speed for any family, and pleasatt 
manners. Both engine ard gear-box are very quiet at dl 
speeds, and the drive is very smooth. It steers well, light 
and firmly, and it is well sprung. I liked the feel of the brakes 

The coachwork is roomy and comfortable, and there 184 
fair amount of luggage-room in the boot. A feature I liked 
from the driver’s point of view, was what is now called, rathe 
inaccurately, the ‘‘eye-level”’ instrument-panel.  Speet: 
indicator, clock and dials that must be watched are set a goo! 
deal higher than is usual. What I liked most about the car Wa 
its smoothness of pull, its life and its steadiness. By far th 
best Standard I have driven yet. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payab' 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adv 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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ESSE burns surprisingly little fuel. 
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And that means much. Cook is cheerful— 
her cooking is better than ever before, with 


delicate flavours retained. Cook is never 


fatigued—work is light in an ESSE kitchen 


(no smoke, fumes, soot, blackleading, daily 


fire lighting or stoking). An ESSE ensures 


-aclean kitchen and an economical one. 


Working continuously night and day, the 
These 


unexpected guests, too, those sudden de- 


| mands for early or late meals are instantly 


met. Cook has roomy ovens to work 
with (the roasting oven can take 


a 25lb. turkey with ease), oven 





The ESSE boohes makel a contented cook... 





temperatures are constant, and the boiling 
plate, too, is always ready for use. The 
PREMIER ESSE Heat Storage Cooker No. 71 
is illustrated above. Designed for large 
households, the PREMIER ESSE is available 
with a built-in Water Heater for domestic hot 
water supply. ESSE fuel is anthracite. Come 
and see the ESSE at our Conduit Street 
Demonstration Kitchens, or write for Cata- 
logue with Cash and Hire Purchase Terms, 
and name of nearest stockist to THE 
ESSE COOKER COMPANY,*Bonny- 
bridge, Scotland, or 65 Conduit 


Street, London, W.1. 


% PROPRIETORS, SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., EST. 1854. 


THE ESSE MINOR, also available with Cooker and Water Heater combined in one unit, is ideal for the smaller household. 
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FINANCE 
THE FALL IN AMERICAN SECURITIES 


THe slump which has occurred in American railroad and 
industrial securities may well serve as a striking example of 
the uncertainty of market fluctuations and of the impossibility 
of making any reliable estimates in these modern times of 
the course of price movements. The one market which it 
might have been thought would have been least vulnerable 
to international political disturbances has proved to be the 
most vulnerable, and the extent of the fall in Transatlantic 
shares has come as a surprise to both the London Stock 
Exchange and to Continental markets. 

Throughout this year markets here have had to stand up 
against the depressing influences of international develop- 
ments, but, apart from Japanese and Chinese stocks, which 
naturally have slumped heavily on developments in the Far 
East, the Stock Exchange has withstood the effect of these 
influences fairly well, but the unexpected fall in United 
States securities evidently hit markets very hardly last week. 


REASONS FOR THE FALL. 

And the reason for this surprise, amounting to shock, is 
not very far to seek. Early in the present year a number of 
influences combined to bring American securities into special 
favour. The enormous majority obtained by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the last Presidential Election was felt to indicate that for a 
long time, at all events, freedom from domestic political 
controversies would aid a further recovery in American 
industry, a recovery likely to be reflected in railroad and 
industrial securities. To these inducements to invest in 
American securities were added others. There were not 
wanting signs of a reaction in some of our own Home securi- 
ties, and that circumstance, coupled with the constant nervous 
strain imposed by the European political situation, aggravated 
later in the year by the developments in the Far East, 
occasioned considerable transfers of British capital to the 
United States, both for safe custody in liquid form and for 
investment in American securities. Pari passu with this 
movement of British money there was a renewed flight from 
the Franc, while other Continental countries, prompted either 
by political or currency apprehensions, were remitting largely 
to New York. As a result, prices of American securities 
during the early months of the year soared considerably, as 
will be seen from a table given later showing in a few repre- 
sentative stocks the highest quotations touched during the 
present year. ‘ 

REACTION BEGINS. 

Before long, however, it became evident that all was not 
going as well for holders of American securities as had been 
anticipated. In the first place, the very fact of the rush of 
capital to the United States occasioned anxiety to the authori- 
ties at Washington, and, without any actual fresh legislation, 
there were constant threats from the Executive with regard to 
possible penalising taxation of foreign capital, accompanied 
by frequent expressions of disapproval of the rise in prices of 
commodities. In addition, there were also signs as the year 
proceeded of the rising costs of production affecting the trade 
situation, and while expansion in industrial activity continued, 
there were signs of forward orders for the autumn being 
smaller than had been anticipated. Added to these influences 
were the many indications of Labour unrest, even to the point 
of threatened strikes. Moreover, underlying these develop- 
ments was the constant uneasiness to which I have so fre- 
quently referred in these columns due to a feeling that artificial 
means and inflationary measures were largely responsible for 
the past two years’ recovery in American financial and indus- 
trial activities, apprehensions increased by the unbalanced 
Budget and the knowledge of the great growth which had 
taken place in the National Debt. So pronounced, indeed, 
was the feeling of disquietude with regard to the abnormal 
monetary ease organised by Washington that when quite 
recently that ease was further emphasised by the release of 
some 300,000,000 dollars of hoarded gold and by a reduction 
in the New York Bank Rate to the record low level of 14 per 
cent., the effect was to increase rather than diminish the 
general feeling of disquietude. 

EFFECT OF WASHINGTON RESTRICTIONS. 

In recent months Wall Street has shown increasing 

sensitiveness to European political developments and to the 
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situation in the Far East. At first sight it might be 





SUppoges 


that these developments, however unwelcome and hg 

disturbing to this country, would have been regarded ty 
Stock Markets in America as increasing the likeli byt Z 
still further transfers of European capital to Ametia * 3 
think, however, that one explanation of this sensitivens 
Wall Street to the European situation is to be fous el 
numerous and heavy restrictions placed by Washin 2 
upon dealers in Wall Street. Quite apart from the " 
vousness I have mentioned arising out of uncertainty “ 
what might be the next move on the part of Washine 
calculated to affect the situation, the insistence b mA 
authorities on enormous margins in all transactions py. 
Stock Markets had the effect of occasioning enor, 

transfers of Stock Exchange business from New York » 
London and other Continental centres, and to that extey 
American securities became sensitive to European politg 
developments in a way which would have been unlikely 
dealings had centred in Wall Street. This, I think. lar 
explains why the slump in American securities had such 
far-reaching effects on the London markets and also ) 
Amsterdam and some other Continental centres, i 
considerable was the fall in American securities during iy 
er day of the slump may be gathered from the followin 
table : 






































Price 

Highest onMonday Present Fall fini 

this year. Night. Price. High I! 
Atchison re io Se 61 61 + 26) 
Baltimore & O. ae I3yCti«i«sj“ “!OCSE OR 
International Nickel.. 75% os Sar es $4 Oo 
Illinois Central 29% - 17 ne 17 yo 
N.Y. Central. . oo. See <n 7 <s 30 ++ 20} 
Northern Pacific .. 37 ce ak ae ae os in 
Pennsylvania. . : 46% .. 31 xs eee oe 
Southern. Pacific 48% .. 31 we Sa “ 
Southern aor...” ee) <a Aa ae 
Union Pacific 149 105 ve 406 
U.S. Steel 1294 863 .. QI on 





















From the foregoing it will be seen that the worst of this 
slump was reached about last Monday night, and indeed 
the following day there was a sharp rally in Wall Stree, 
while prices at the time of writing, although still revealing 
a heavy fall from the highest of the year, show a r. 
covery from the lowest. To appreciate the effect which 
the slump had upon the Stock Markets as a whole it woul 
however, be necessary to add a lengthy list of home Indust 
and Mining shares, which were materially affected, 
demonstrating: pretty clearly that the London market} 
been hit quite badly and to the point of occasioning foq 
liquidation in many other securities than those compm 
in the American list. ARTHUR W. Kip 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A WEEK OF DEPRESSIONS. ) 
IT must be some time since the Stock Markets have ¢ 
enced such a trying week as the one which commenced® 
Monday. The previous Account had given cause for an 
largely by reason of the slump in ‘American securities, 
it was followed by one small failure on the Stock Exchang 
Last Monday, however, which marked the opening. of; 
New Account, witnessed an even more severe fall in Amen 
securities and the slump in that market adversely affe 
other sections, and notably Home Industrial shares and @ 
shares of Mining companies. Moreover, commodity pri 
were also affected, especially the shares of some of the mé 
companies. I refer more fully elsewhere to the special citou 
stances surrounding the collapse in American  securite 
so in this place it may be sufficient to note that at the mom 
of writing American shares are showing a recovery, tho 
whether it will be maintained when the market settles dom 
into a more normal state remains to be seen. 

* * * * 





BRITISH FUNDS FIRM. 

The weakness of the American Market and, indeed, @ 
some other sections, has been intensified by depression @ 
some of the Continental Bourses, an outstanding feature beilj 
the weakness of the Amsterdam Bourse which, according 0 


local opinion, has been chiefly affected by international politis awe © 
the fall in the franc and the weakness of the American Matktll sy.e1, 
Throughout the recent days of depression in the mmgj (y' 
speculative sections of the House, however, British Governmal pa. 
stocks have displayed conspicuous firmness, the § ming stew 
of that market being aided by the pause which has takenplityl am *= 


in the flotation of new capital issues of the trustee 
(Continued on page 532.) 
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WOOLLY 


Plenty of freedom here — and the perfect fit that helps 
freedom. When you're young and out-and-about these 
athletic trunk-drawers and slip-over vests — open mesh 
with elastic woven waistbands — are just what you want. 
The doctors say ‘ wool,’ and your common sense says 


‘Braemar’ as soon as you take a look at them. 





+ +Hoeeoee 


WOOLLIER 


faenbody needs some warmer underwear — and a good 
eryDOC) : 


oe eroee 









ar people who’ve lost their illusions about the British 
inate prefer it al the time. These vests and pants can be 
uyith long or short sleeves and long or short legs. They 
and wear and last and last and fit and fit — just 
aise Braemar makes an honest expert job of them. 












WOOLLIEST 


Combinations are where Braemar fit and craftsmanship 
really come into their own. As Braemar makes them, they 
are the most comfortable garments in existence. Ask to 





see Braemar ‘Optimus’ underwear. In both pure wool and 
in silk and wool mixtures there’s nothing to touch it for 
sheer fit and quality. 


12; 
20} 
16 Underwear for men 
If ught at most good 





ys ond stores. Write for 
6 worting booklet to Messrs. 
ms, Henderson & Co. Ltd., 
git, Scotland; or to 
ull House, Warwick Street, 
1, W.1. Also makers of 
wnat Sportswear. 












UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 












is did 
Ue 
mer Ld 1) 


10 DOWNING STREET — for many years the official 
residence of the Prime Ministers of England. Here, just 


off Whitehall. lived Pitt, Lord Grey. Lorg Melbourne, Sir 
Robert Pee! and others. 


Note also, in this connection, another 






, famous number—Player’s No. 3. Mellow- 
1 ness, distinction of flavour and aroma have 
ei long been the characteristics of this finer 


quality cigarette. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


= 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 



















The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
4 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


















































W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


Express 
Book Service 


Wherever you may be, W. H. 
Smith & Son can supply the books 
you want, through 1,500 branches 
in England and Wales, or by post 
to any address in the world. 


You can order books through 
the smallest bookstall with the same 
confidence as from W. H. Smith & 
Son’s Head Office. Naturally you 
will not expect to find the same 
stock at a bookstall as at a book- 
shop, but W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Express Book Service brings special 
“alate at the shortest notice. 

W. H. Smith & Son can supply 
any book wherever advertised or 
reviewed, 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lrp. 


Newsagents, Booksellers, Librar- 
ians, Stationers, Printers, Book- 
binders & Advertising Agents. 


SPECI 4, 


HOSPITALS 


FLAG DAY 








1,500 BRANCHES _ IN co 
ENGLAND & WALES Ue 

Head Office: Strand House, Gm 

Portugal St., Londen, W.C.2. 7. 4 
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FINANCIAL NOTES cent. per annum, paid as to 2} per cent. interj 
(Continued from page 530.) . per cent. final. i — rate was previous 
It is probable, too, that as so often happens during periods of pine yng ae pes pons ee the distribution “I ASK y¢ 
mxiety, there “has been a disposition in many directions to : . eee oe Cent. ae 
fly to ‘‘ safety first’ stocks. A further influence has been QUALCAST ‘PR 
- OFITS. 
the further heavy fall in the Franc. : m9 a almost immediately before the lengthy depress 
that Qualcast, makers of lawn mowers, precisj 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD. , : > Precision 
The annual report and still more the annual meeting of > hgh os epee ; pF se ae ti es 
Harrisons and Crosfield are always awaited with interest by all th. dividend was never less than th Shout the depres 
concerned in tthe rubber and tea industry, as the Chairman : : € 12) per cent,» 
. ‘ ’ for the first year of its existence as a public com 
of the company, Mr. H. Eric Miller, is accounted a foremost were nites Pany, ang ~ 
! : distribution has steadily risen and the last report ; re 
expert on: these industries. The latest annual report of the year ending June 3oth last, is one of the b » COV alll 
company shows an increase in the net profit of £57,372. at . est, the distripys y 


£329,014; the rise in earnings, however, is greater than 
is suggested by these figures, for before striking the year’s 
profit the directors have allocated £25,000 to inaugurating 
a contributory staff pension scheme. The final dividend 
on the deferred ordinary shares is raised to 20 per cent., 
making a total distribution of 25 per cent., against 20 per 
cent., while, after provision for the management and share 
dividend, the carry-forward is £155,971, against £145,015. 
Deferred shareholders have the option of taking up additional 
deferred shares at par to the extent of half their additional 
dividends in excess of 10 per cent. and, on the past year’s 
dividend, this will call for an allotment of 31,080 new deferred 
shares. There will then remain 24,525 deferred shares not 
issued,. but the directors state that, having given it careful 
consideration, they do not recommend any increase in the 
deferred capital beyond the £500,000 already authorised. 
* *x x x 


A PromMpT REPORT. 

The directors of the City and International Trust are to 
be congratulated on the expedition with which the annual 
report has again been published, for the accounts are made 
up to the end of last month and the annual report was available 
a fortnight later. It is a satisfactory one, showing a gross 
income for the year of nearly £97,000, against £86,000 for 
the previous year, while the dividend on the ordinary stock of 
4 per cent. compares with 3 per cent. a year ago, and the 
balance forward is increased. A valuation of the investments 
at the date of the balance-sheet shows a depreciation in book 
value of 10.19 per cent., but that compares with a depreciation 
of 18.37 per cent. a year ago. 

*x *x * x 
I.C.I. INTERIM. 

In making their announcement recently of an increase in the 
interim dividend from 2} per cent. to 3 per cent., the directors 
of Imperial Chemical Industries are careful to state that this 
increase should not be regarded as indicating any increase in 
the full dividend for the year. The object of the increase is 
to bring the interim dividend into better relationship with 
the final dividend for the year. It will be remembered that the 
rate of dividend for each of the last three years has been 8 per 





There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











being raised to 30 per cent., of which Io per cent. is ia 
sented by a bonus. The net profit of £74,900 Was a |; [ | 
record and, while the distribution to the Shareholders \ 

30 per cent. the actual earnings were on the basis of 46 per 

on the ordinary capital. A sum of £25,950, together »: 
£74,050 from the share premium account, is now trang 


to the general reserve. A.W.K “ 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, ff *"S 


; By ZENO istakeS 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the rst nistak 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes sho, he leav 
“** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday out 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solution should be om the | tk 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next isiye, Enis @ mon 


containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Sur 


































































































on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} V 
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ACROSS 7. rev. This garment is 


by surprise. 

My first is unchecked in 
my second in 11 down, 
What is commanded 


1. A useful kind of face to 
have at table at the end of 8. 
dinner. 

9 and 34. Winged quadrupeds. 9. 
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11. A church-bell should do this worthless. | 
though it is not placed here. 10. “Her modest looks a West I 

13. Address mostly made of cottage might. ...” 
metal. 11. These persons are W | 

14. Puffed up by wealth. fires are. | I 

16. This gem ends in a fish. 1; - “Fondo Lila j 

0; “. . alliteration’s Nobody seemed one | 
artful aid.” the worse !” | 

21. My first is unchecked in 13. Discourse. S| F 
10, my second in 1. 15. Critical steps taken by \| 

22. Nor lip soup (anag.). 17. See 3. 

23. Means by which a man can 19. Apple with one seed. 
rise to great heights. 20. Grammatically indefinite 

25. Active. 24. Fruit that makes a fortux 

27. Lime-tree. 26. rev. “‘ Hast thou a cham 

28. Harmless receptacle for a ... the morning star 
shell. In his steep course? Euablish 

30. Vowels. 29. rev. See 31. 

31. rev. with 29. A number of 32. This verse is of Subseri 
horses ye don’t wear this kinds. <a 
in their collar 

: « SOLUTION TO 

32. This person is never alone. 

33. Diminution of effect con- CROSSWORD NO. 
cerning a young girl. T/O/]O/ L/P|1L/GLEO 

34. See 9 across. ATDID| | RPA LG Alezand 

E|N/1/|U|N| E| GPAIN END Bangko 

DOWN NET! A|METHS [Al CIN imme fatvia 

2. In due tip (anag.). T| A|M| B/ O| U/ RI TIN! BER Bomba: 
3 with 17. Fault-finding fish ? O| LP EP B| 1 UD T/A! u — 
4. The sun carly in its ascent. N/U| TPEUD| TCT ATE oe 
5. Famous judicial Hill. 7LS| E| L[ E| Cl E) DIU SEE Fengtic 
6. This makes real edible grain. UGLT[R/ LP PLE|N/ DLENE bec 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK | Li 

The winner of Crossword No. 260 is Mrs. H. M. 7 BISE 


1 Thurlow Road, N.W. 3. 
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4k YOUR NEWSAGENT FOR 


TRAVELS 


v/| The new 
if British 
‘| Magazine 

that makes 


i | 
Ir i] f y ees 
\ / 1! dream travels come 
Ni | true—tells you best 


where to go and 

a how to get there— 
‘shows you the ropes’ and saves costly 
nistakes—gives you the joys of travel] with- 
out leaving your fireside—for One Shilling 











“ a month. 


TRAVELS PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 
Victoria House, 
Vernon Place, London, W.C.1. 











STMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 6283.) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
LONGFORD a TIONS 1 — SEASON. 

| (F two weeks 
| THE MOON "IN THE YELLOW RIVER, 
| by Denis Johnston. 


6/-, 3/6, 2/6, all bookable. 












NEW CATALOGUE 


BULBS 


oc LAWNS 
ALFRED & RO 5 E S 


DAFFODIL 
POST FREE 





CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
134 Regent Street. W.1 115 Cheapside, E C.2 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hil}, S.E.23 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA: 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2., 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... one a eco one _ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund .., ate pan pia on £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, whick has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








| | World-wide facilities for Banking 


Business of every description. 


MHA BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 


Olalt 


HEAD OFFICE : 


d in 249 Branches throughout Scotland. 
n. LONDON OFFICES 

ted | City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
| 8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
| 
l 


EDINBURGH 


' West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


} Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 
. TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 

HT 

| 

iT 








Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and se -up ‘Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
| Reserve Fund - 


» 134,400,000 
“ Head Office - YOKOHAMA 








MI 
uf BRANCHES AT 
i Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
R gkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
T tavia Hong-Kong New York Singapore 
Fj Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
7 bay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
| Calcutta Karachi Paris Li ientsin 
E D nton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
gy | paren London Rangoon Tokyo 
} *engtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro ae 
(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
amburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 


London Office: 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 2. 
Sas 


H. KANO, London eine’ 






















is a disturbance in the Subconscious Mind 
causing: (1) Self-consciousness. - (2) Shyness. 
(3) Depression. (4) Fear. (5) Weak will. 
(6) Unsteady gaze. (7) Nervous catarrh. (8) 
Stuttering. (9) Blushing. (10) Trembling. 
(11) Nerves—and other personality weak- 
nesses or physical ailments for which there 
is apparently no cause. These are symptoms 
of “something wrong’ within you— 
sending out powerful negative impulses, 
overcoming your positive impulses, robbing 
you of the pleasures of achievement and 
the joy of living. You cannot contro] these 
impulses—the harder you fight them the 
stronger they get—but you can, through 
this revealing self-knowledge. remove them 
altogether, building up powerful positive forces to carry 
you forward to a happier, more ‘successful life. This 
is the realisation that will come to you within the next few 
days through the remarkable book which is here offered to 
you free. 


This book, of which the 7th 
AM Z i G RECORD edition and 350,000th copy 
has just been issued (an 


amazing record within less than 3 years of publication) will open your eyes to the 
truth regarding your conditions, accomplishments, and handicaps—revealing clearly 
the amazing new psychological discoveries which, presented in this book as the 
latest science of successful living, has chahged the lives of thousands. 


within you. You begin to feel the IN YOUR OWN TIME 
new self, confident, self-controlled, 


full of life, arising within you during the first few weeks. Yet this wonderful 
development demands no wearisome book-study, no tiresome application, no morbid 
introspection, no physical exercises, no dieting, no strict regimen—it is a system 
of right thinking and right living which you absorb quietly, quickly and easily 
into your yery being, the most restful, recuperative, inspiring thing that has ever 
come into your life. Thousands of grateful letters. 


It reveals to you a Vital living 
science which touches into activity 
all the rich possibilities you have 





WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY 





The Principal, BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


1, (BR 10) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, €E.C.4 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITA LS occupying the erg to a line 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


as a line. 


5% for 133 74% for 26 5 


and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 


charged 
24% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


— — 


PERSONAL 





SOC Sickly Stepney Children from very poor homes 

are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent 
Home this year. &> ‘ost, 30s. each. Please send a 
generous contribution to The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. _ 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all_prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
(Edgware 0987.) 








) gy ype! COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
can... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 


OM LONG tobacco soothes the bk Ww 
ie: hen schemes “‘ go off i in smol smoke,’ ” you know. 


Oo REL ATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. __ Tel. : 4 Byron 2495. 


A ge of Prices, jewels, ore silver, plate, 
) pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For further details read ‘‘ A Lady,’ Oppor- 
tunity Market, Times or Morning Post, or front - 
Daily Telegraph any ~~ —R. J. Davigs, 123 
Bond Street, London, W. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


NAINT FELIX 
Ss s 




















SCHOOL, 
UFFOLK. 


SOUTHWOLD, 


The Board of Governors invite applications for the 
position of HEADMISTRESS which wiil become 
vacant at Easter, 1938. 

Particulars can be obtained from 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


NT. LEONARDS AND ST. KATHARINES 
' SCHOOLS, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

The Council invite applications for the post of 
Headmistress of St. Leonards and St. Katharines 
yg which becomes vacant on August Ist, 1938. 

All information and forms of application may be 
obtained from THe SEcRETARY, St. Leonards Lodge, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


THE BUrRSAr, 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Training for Social, 
Residential Clubs. 
Prospectus from 

F., 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7 


Y JOVI 
CIVIL SERVICE—ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
Since 1927 over 400 individual candidates who worked 
at* Davies’s for this examination have been offered 
appointments. 

This year 43 candidates successful to date with 
ist place HOME CIVIL: 1st place CONSULAR | 
2nd place 1st Indian place L.CS. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 


Practical 
Business Posts. 
Course, £55. 

Dept. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, Sept. 29th. | School, and Civil Service examinations. 





weer COLLEGE OF 
(Under Distinguished Patronage 


Tete and practical training for educated girls and | Reasonable charges. 


women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES t 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any erg eH subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


fYWHE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert | 

Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New | 

Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. (Phone: Hol.:2208.) 








_ GIRLS’ SC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WH NES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school | 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. | 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the | 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











M\HE LAURELS SCHOOL ieee ct RUGBY), 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known Schoo! for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


| 





| 


| 







Whichever 
way you look at it! os 


the price you pay governs 
the quality you obtain. The 
Eclipse Blade is a 4d. blade 
—it is worth 4d.—and it costs 
so little to discover what 
truly fine shaving it gives. 


BLADES 
5 for 1/8 
RAZORS 
5/6 & 3/6 


“Stocked by all Leading — 
HAIRDRESSERS, STORES , 


Sole Manufacturers : 








EDUCATIONAL 


oTH ANNUAL EDITION 
ATON’S Biat OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors, Crown 8vo., 956 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d, 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
— ate and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors. 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training and Physical Training Colleges, &c 
J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF CHARGE. 








NCHOOL OF SLAVONIC 
\)I EUROPEAN STUTIES 
LONDO 


Director: 
Session 


AND _ EAST 
(UNIVERSITY OF 


Str BERNARD PARES, K.B.E., M.A. 
1937-38 commences on Thursday, 
October 7th, 1937.. Day and Evening Classes in 
Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbo-Croat and 
Hungarian at moderate fees, for beginners and advanced 
students. 

For information, lists of public lectures and pros- 
pectus, telephone (MUSeum 9738) or write to the 
SECRETARY, School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, 40 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1. 





SECRETARIES. | foreigners. Small groups tor Matriculation and School 


| 
———- 


| 
| 





| 


‘HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all Univ ersity, 
(Men or women 
English for 


' students.) Modern Language classes. 


Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects, 


For prospectus, advice and list of 


0 | recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 











| S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by apps ointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 
CINEMAS 
» Aialintes CAN SM A. 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


SACHA GUIT RY in his brilliant new comedy 
experiment ““ LE ROMAN D’UN TRICHEUR ” (A). 
Witty! Ironic! Philosophic! 





IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL olters you 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End. 
Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerned for your comfort, - and 
terms from as littl as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board, 
Write or ‘phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley am, Crystal Palace, §S.E. 19. 
: Sydenham 5363. 








ae LECTURES 


TATIONAL LAYMEN’S jy ' 
N MOVEMENT. | SS!0Niq 

























LECTURES FOR = r 
at met yo HALL, W.C. <a — aration fo, 
NGCHOW WORLD Mi “t 
CONFERENCE of SSIONA 
1937:—Wed., Oct. 13th. Speaker: R, 
Lipcstr, D.D. (Bermondsey a 
‘The Church’s Faith.” Aes Settlement, os 







Fri., Nov. 12th. Speaker : 
(of Crouch End). Subject : 

Fri., Dec. 17th. Speaker Rev, 
M. A. (International Missionary 


“The Church’s Life.” 
1938:—Fri., Jan. 21st. Speaker: 
WiLLIAMs, O.B.E. (Dean -. 
Were hurch and the World 
ed "eb. oth. Speaker : ” Rev W. 
M.A. (British Missionary Sorin pa . 
Subject : ‘The Church and U nity,’ rene 
Commencing at 6.30 p.m. Followed 
og particulars trom. W. H. . eh ica 
..M.M., Holborn Hall, Gray's Inn Road, Wor 


Very Rey, 
Manchester), i 





7 IBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLE\ 
4 AE Dh \ 


STIX LECTURES ar 8.1 
In the MANSON HALL oy 26 PORTLAND Place 
W.1. (Near Broadcasting House, 


No. 1.—Octozer 5TH. 
RELATIONS WITH INDIA 
by Sir Laurtr HAMMOND, K.C.S.L, C.S.1, CBE 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lorp MEston, KCSI, LL 


No. 2.—NOVEMBER 2ND. 
RELATIONS WITH THE DOMINIONS 
by ProFessor Ertc WALKER, M. 
Chairman : THe Most Hon. Tue ! 
K.G. 


No. 3.—DECEMBER 7TH. 
REL ATIONS: WITH THE COLONIES 
by LEONARD BARNES 
SIR sr, HAMILTON, M.A, ERGY 
F.S.A.(Scot. 


Chairman : 


No. ¢-iuees I8TH, 1938, 
THE COMING SLUMP 
by R. F. Harrop, M.A. 
Chairman: MILNER Gray, C.B.E, 
No. §5.—FEBRUARY ISTH. 
THE PROBL os OF OUR DECLINING 
POPULATION 
by Proressor A. M. Carr-Saunpers, M.A. 
Chairman: MIss ELEANOR RATHBONE, M?, 


No. 6.—MARCH ISTH. 
THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 
by B. SEEBOHM Rowntrez, C.H. 
Chairman: Mrss MEGAN LLoyp George, M? 


Tickets for each lecture (2s. and 1s.) and Syllabus 
application to the Lecture Committee, Liperat Pan 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1, orn 
be obtained at the Hall on the evening of the Lectux 


GF 


Lecture to be held . Conway Hatt, 
Square, Holborn, W.C. 

*TRANSVESTISM” ines Dressing, Eonism 
Dr. NORMAN Harr, on Tuespay, October sth, at 8p 





X EDUCATION SOCHET! 
127 HARLEY STREET, W. 1. 


Red | 








Chairman : ProFessor J. C. PLUGEL. | 
Members Free. Non-members, 2s. Tickets obua 
able at Hail. 
EXTENSION LECTUR 


YNIVERSITY 
U (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Over ninety Courses of Lectures on various pen 
or_aspects of— 


HISTORY : L - ERA’ TURE BIBLICAL 
STUDIES: LA PHI ILOSOPHY 
ECONOMIC, POLIT TC AL AND - SOCIAL 


SCIENCE: PAINTING: ARCHITECTURE 
PSYCHOLOGY : 
will be delivered in various paris 
suburbs, afternoon and evening. 
Particulars may be obtained 
to the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRAR 
University of London, W.C. 1 


of London and t 


free on applica 
Dept § 





CONFERENCES 
(‘ARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNIN 
A - ASSOCIATION. 








Wreek-end Conference, Digswell Park, We 
Garden City. Friday, October 8th (Dinner) to Monti 
Qctober 11th (Breakfast). 

Subject: * Practical Steps Towards Decent 
tion. Speakers : Dr. W. A. Robson, — 
a Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Mr. John Di 

J. Osborn, Mr. J. J. Clarke. 
aie week-end, 32s. 6d. Please notily inte 
to be present to: rau MCALISTER, 33 Sé 
Street, London, S.W. 


PUBLICATIONS 














MVHE BOOK-SELECTOR.—A Guide to the Mo 
Best Books, 28. 6d. per arrvm.—32/37 ® 
House, Regent Street, W. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





’ K CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you 
Pre eso where you may examine at leisure 
| ar the latest books on religious, social and 
sad 10 problems ? Opposite Euston Station. 
"Phone EUSton_3602- 
TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 








[iste spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
oy INSTITUTE (Dept. 85); Palace Gate, W. 8. 


KSGENT 
Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptlyex., MSS. 
eagle Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
Luts. ane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 


R has opening for Poems, Essays, 
LISHES Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LimITED, 47 Old 
London, W. 1. Phone Gerrard $397. 





cond MSS or 
— Street, 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. | 
considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. | 
Derm DEREK Lrp., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C.z2. | 
———— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


———— 
INEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
onrequest. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 




















AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

we sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 28. per line (36 letters) per | 

ion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24", for 6 inser- 
tions: §°> for 13; 74°. for 26; and ro”, for 52. 





INTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG SAVINGS.— 
| Thrifty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by 
purchasing direct trom Makers. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely “ B-P” Under- 
wear, and judge quality and price for yourself. Every 
syle, every size. for Women, Children, Men. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Satisfaction GUARAN- 
TEED or money refunded.—Write BIRKETT & 
Punurs, LTp., Dept. S.. Union Road, Nottingham. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


_,.amd stil THE RED HOUSE—the ideal country 
hase for the man or woman who enjoys Town life. 
Sleeping in the country, a good breakfast and a quick 
train journey by road or rail makes a pleasant beginning 
to the business of the day. And the end? Peace and + 
quiet in a lovely garden . . . golf, tennis or a ride. 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel... and a home. 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you full particulars. Private Suites available. 
One minute from the station. 





Telephone: 164. 





ELGRAVE CLLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
RAC. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘Arescent. Tgms.: ‘“‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Vi Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 


rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
_P.R.H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
Staser, W. r. 








in English Country 








Wa adidas (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 
8 REDCLIFFE GDNS., S.W.10. Beautiful rooms 

with breakfast from 35s. or partial from 2§ gns. 
Hot water every room. Quiet house.—FLAXMAN 5228. 











SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS—WHERE 
TO STAY 





oS VACANCIES for preferably Elderly Gentle- 
folk at “ Barton” Private Guest House, Percy 
Road,’ Bournemouth. © Quiet select ‘company. 

comfort and personal attention. Special terms. 


Every 





HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. —Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort, 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341. 








“TI used to be 
subject to very 
severe colds” 


“I used to be subject to very 
severe colds, but since using 
Vapex I have always been able 
to check them....” 

Lymington, Hants. 


You too can be free from the 
misery of ‘“‘one cold after 


another.’’ Breathe Vapex from 


your handkerchief or pillow. 
It penetrates every recess of 
noseand throat: clears the head: 
relieves congestion: kills the 
germs: stops the trouble at its 


SPE 


INHALANT \ 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 














PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand 
PIANOS, re-conditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W.r. LANgham 1423. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


INEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 lb. for ss. 6d., post paid in U.K.— 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. 








IGH CLASS ENGLISH DESSERT APPLES. 
—Crimson Cox’s Oranges Pippin and Cox’s 
Extra Fancy grade. In bushel boxes 





TOBACCO 


mete PIPE TOBACCO (Rummie), a delightful 
1 smoke, as used in Ward Room, Messes; Is. 2d. 
oz., 48. 8d. }1b.; from Selfridges, Whiteley’s or 
Captain Yorke, 9 Springfield Road, London, N.W. 8. 











SHOP BY POST 





YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy ; 
h in quarters, at rs. 4d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 
Is. per lb. for forequarters ; and rs. 2d. per Ib. for 
sides and whole carcases. lll carriage paid per parcel 
post. Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays.— 
T. M. Apre & Sons, Vor, SHETLAND. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwail).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

TEE 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
K 








KENMORE (Perths). 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCHRANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHBAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.r. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W-.C.r. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDEN HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—<nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angiesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwail).—SHIP & CASTLE. - 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutheriand).—SCOURIE. 
| SELBY Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
| SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hors 
| —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
| STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
|} TAMWORTH (Staffs ).—CASTLE. se 
| TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.——HUNTLY. 

















YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country | Orange Pippin. a L | - sit “ , CORT — 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SuRREY.— | (40 Ibs.) and in half bushel boxes (20 Ibs.). Price TORQUAY. gry COURT PRIVATE. 
Apply for List “‘ S,” stating requirements, to “ SuRREY | £1 and ros. per box respectively, not including carriage. —ROSLIN- HALL. 

Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. | —Write to J. WoopwarD, The Gables, Kidderminster. + é 
a ° 
Supertor 


No discoloration. 





Clean False leeth 
the Dentists’ way 


TIFICIAL TEETH require more than a bath. 
Soaking in an antiseptic solution is not enough. 
Use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER —the proved 
safe cleanser—brush briskly and rinse. No trouble. 
No fear of weakening the 


Absolute cleanliness and sweetness assured. Of all 
Chemists 1/- per tin. The quick thorough cleanser. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 








ones 
condensation-proof, 
Hire Purchase. 
“ Homes 





| Son & Co. Ltd. 








—— 
| As shown with 3 bedrooms at £265 
late. | fer complete superstructure in sections. 


Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation 
(2 bedrooms) 


Write for 
& Gardens” 


W. S. COLT, setwerspen, asuForD, KENT 


CEDAR 
OTTAGES 


and HOUSES 


Smaller 
Guaranteed 
per cent. insurance. 
“Country Life’ and 
representative types. 


for 
3/- 
from 
some 


from £325 ready 
dry and warm. 
reprints 
describing 


use. 























CAMBRIDGE 


TOWARDS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Essays in the spiritual history of the Nineteenth 
By H. V. ROUTH. 21s. net 


A study of the great Victorians, not as literature-makers only, but as individuals in search of 
the new destiny for man which Science and Industrial power were demanding. Why they 
failed; and how their failure has left as legacy the aimlessness of our present century. The 
responses of recent authors to this legacy ; their attempts to re-establish a true relation between 
literature and modern life; in short, an inquiry into ourselves as tested by our predecessors. 


LAW AND OTHER THINGS 


By LoRD MACMILLAN. 85. 6d. net 


Law, like religion, is everybody’s business; and Lord Macmillan’s audiences include others 
besides lawyers. The “other things” which, with ease of exposition, he associates with his 
vocation are Politics, Order, Ethics, Religion, History, Literature, and the Citizen. 


THE VILLAGE CARPENTER 


By WALTER Rose. With an introduction by FRANK KENDON 
24 plates from photographs. 12 drawings in text, 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr Rose, whose father and grandfather were also carpenters, here writes of village craftsman- 

ship in Buckinghamshire. Mill repairs, farm and house carpentry, undertaking, timber felling, 

work at the saw yard and in the shop, all come into his charming book, and all combine to 

form a lively and satisfying picture of English village life of last century. A book to stand 
eside The Wheelwright’s Shop of George Sturt. 


TRADE IN THE EASTERN SEAS 
1793-1813 


By C. N. PARKINSON. 8 plates, 2 maps. 16s. net 


The economic history of the sea has yet to be written. Here Dr Parkinson presents one full 

chapter. Taking the last years of the East India Company as a background he describes the 

whole career of the East Indiamen, from their building, arming, freighting and manning, 
throughout the long voyage, to the unloading of the return cargo. 


THE ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA 
1908-1909 


By BERNADOTTE SCHMITT. 12s. 6d. net 


The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by the Austro-Hungarian monarchy brought 

Europe perilously near to war in 1908 and had its bearing on the events of 1914. Only now 

is it possible to tell the story, from official documents, and from others published privately by 
Russian and Serbian diplomatists. 


LUCRETIUS: DE RERUM NATURA 


Translated by R. C. TREVELYAN. 8s. 6d. net 


“T salute Mr R. C. Trevelyan for translating the whole of Lucretius. ... There are parts of 
Lucretius which cannot be made into English, except by an English poet sharing his own 
eager discovery of a philosophy. Lucretius believed what he wrete, and there is majesty and 
passion in even his most instructive parts....1 do not know as good a verse-translation of 
Lucretius into English.” Sir John Squire in The Daily Telegraph 
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